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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
ee a oe ee 

HE pouring of oil upon troubled waters, the calm- 

ing of boisterous winds by the voice of Aolus, or 

the laying of unquiet spirits by the magician’s wand, are 
all similes which might be used without great exaggera- 
tion in speaking of the speeches delivered in Vienna on 
Wednesday last. Of the two Statesmen who rose to 
expound at length the foreign policy of the Austrian 
Empire, one was full of blind confidence in the happy 
days in store for Europe, and the other argumentatively 
hot against anything approaching to a pessimist view. 
Baron Hiibner went so far as to admit that there were 
two small clouds upon the political horizon, and indi- 
cated the revengeful longings of France on the one 
side, and on the other the still restless aspira- 
tions of the provincials in and near the Balkan 
peninsulas He mentioned them, however, rather 
with a view of minimising their importance than of 
giving any weight to them; and left an opportunity, 
which Baron Haymerle readily took, of reducing the 
fears and perils to which he had alluded to the most 
insignificant proportions. Baron Haymerle did his best 
to allay even the smaH amount of apprehension which 
any hearer might have conceived ‘from listening to the 
preceding speech ; and his observations were certainly of 
a character 'to reassure the most timid and suspicious. 
Discussing at some length, and with such frankness .as 
was hardly to be expected from a diplomat, the 
individual position of each great Power, he showed 
that all of them may at the present moment be 
very reasonably believe? ‘o be intent on peace. Ger- 
many has shaken hands with her old antagonist and 
neighbour, and declared that her great wish is to 
keep the peace. France is in the mid-career of 
financial revival and military reorganisation. Russia 
has a great deal to do in these two ways, and is, more- 
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over, bound tocarry-out a number of reforms which had 
already been begun when the war against Turkey was 
proclaimed. And as for the other States—well, there 
would not perhaps be much need to consider their belli- 
cose tendencies as long as the great Powers already 
enumerated, as well as England—e/a va sans dire— 
are all pacifically inclined. It would have been pleasant 
to hear a word or two in the same style on the subject of 
Italy ; but Baron Haymerle would not, perhaps, be the 
fittest person to expatiate on that theme. He was 
addressing himself, moreover, to the two points mooted 


by Baron Hiibner ; and his explanations will certainly be 


considered most satisfactory not only, as he said, to 
everyone in the Empire, but to everyone in Europe. 


WE are unfortunately without our usual news letter from 
Russia this week. ,Whether the Imperial authorities 
have thought proper to stop our correspondence, or 
whether the fault is to be attributed to the late severe 
weather, we are not in‘a position to state. We haye, 
however, made arrangements which will ensure the due 
arrival of the packet for next week’s number. 


In connection with the stir that has been made over 
the augmentation announced in the German army—which 
may not improbably be followed by similar steps on the 
part of other Great Powers—it is most interesting to 
glance at the statistics which a Frankfort paper gives of 
the State expenses of different countries during the last 
few years. A basis of comparison is found in set- 
ting the Budgets of last year side by side with those 
of 1865, and observing what has been the increase 
effected in the fourteen years. First and -.orcmost 
amongst the nations come, as might be expected, the 
German and Russian Empires, the former of which has 
seen its public expenditure rise from less than 800 
millions of francs to more than 1650, while the latter 
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millions ; - but then it will be 


annual expenditure of considerably less than 1687 mil- 


Empire. 


all shown a still larger advance. 
by nearly 120 per cent. 


and no less than 130 millions in 1879. 


correct. 
14,646. 


excited considerable emotion in France. 
calcitrant optimist could scarcely divine pacific symptoms 
from this unforeseen fact. It is stated that when the 
Reichstag shall have voted the new contingents the 
German Army will be eight or nine infantry regiments 
stronger than the French—an advantage of a whole 
corps @armée. As regards field artillery, there is a slight 
superiority on the French side, but both in the cavalry 
arm and garrison artillery they are inferior to their 
Teutonic rivals, 

Does Lord Lytton believe in the fidelity of the native 
Princes of India ? Does he really imagine that a pang of 
sorrow shoots through the tender and sympathetic hearts 
of Scindia, Holkar, and the rest of these heaven-born 
ones, when they hear of some reverse to the English 
arms? ‘Their effusive congratulations on our victories, 
too; does the Viceroy put faith in such cheap loyalty ? 
A correspondent in the Punjaub writes us that queries of 
this sort are heard wherever “ politicals ” most do congre- 
gate. Among the shrewder ones it is thought that Lord 
Lytton has his eyes perfectly open to the humbug under- 
lying the protestations in question. He is said to have 
wearily remarked on one occasion, after some fresh proof 
of duplicity at Indore, ‘‘ These gentlemen are all alike, 
from Shere Ali and Yakoob Khan downwards; if the 
English va7 had only one stalk, there is not one of them 
but would cut it through to-morrow.” Our correspon- 
dent inclines to the same view, even affirming that the 
natives are beginning to look for a sign from the greater 
Princes, with a view to discover what course to take 
when the Russ comes. If some of these treacherous 
Courts were ransacked, a few specimens of General 
Kaufimann’s skill in the art of polite letter-writing might 
possibly come to light. 


Tuirty 1 THOUSAND men and three hundred guns are 
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marks an..income from.less than 1300 to not far short.of. 
2700 f millions. The French Budget, shows a much 

more © "modest augmentation — from 2362 toe 2980 
observed that it 
starts in 1865 with an extraordinarily high figure. In 
thaf“year Gréat Britain” st66d second on the list; with an 















lions of francs, or more than double that of Germany. It 
has now descended to the third place, a long way below 
Russia, and only about 25 per cent. above the German 
A remarkable feature in the list is the sta- 
tionary character of the Austro-Hungarian Budget, which 
has risen only from 1500 to 1530 millions of francs. 
Italy on the contrary has augmented its expenditure by 
about 50 per cent., that is to say, from goo to 1400 mil- 
lions lire ; while Holland, Belgium, and Denmark have 
Greece has more than 
doubled, and both Norway and Switzerland have trebled 
their public expenses ; while Sweden has increased hers 
The greatest advance of all, 
however, is marked by the tributary States of Turkey, 
which are set down as having spent 28 millions in 1865, 
It is, however, 
in regard to the more solid Budgets of the five or six 
leading States that statistics of. this sort have at once 
the most interest and the greatest chance of being 
The. total increase in public expenditure in 
Europe is reckoned by the compiler at 4676 millions of 
francs—that is to say, the difference between 9970 and 
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to be.added to 
’s birthday. This addition 


next—Prince Bi 
army in itself, and outnumbers the present military force 
of the United States! ‘The great Continental Por an 
vie with one another in extending their military pr 0 
Austro-Hungary but a month ago resolved to have 
effective strength of eight hundred thousand men. Franc 
and Russia ¢an each put more than a million of men inte 
the field, and the cry is raised in England that we toc 
must enter into this military competition—of course, only 
for the sake of peace. The leading military authoritie 
at Berlin state that the proposed increase is to be made 
as the result of the increased population of Germany 
that its battalions cannot be made any bigger, and ths 
therefore new regiments must be created. At one time, 
under similar circumstances, even pugnacious Prussia did 
not absolutely insist upon every young man capable of 
bearing arms serving in the army; but now times are’ 
changed, and on the sixty-sixth birthday of the Chancellor 
of blood and iron his Government presents him with an 
army—a fitting compliment at a fitting time. 













































Now that there is talk of England adding to her mili- 
tary armaments, we wonder that nobody recalls the story 
of the Duke of Wellington, who, at a Cabinet Council, 
when the remark was made afropfos of a proposal to 
reduce the strength of the English army, that in the 
event of a foreign force landing on the shores of Eng- 
land the whole population would rise like one man, 
quietly added, “Yes, and they would be knocked 
down like one man.” Are those who cry out for more 
troops in England really in fear of any modern son of | 
Robert the Devil? = 
















Ir must not be taken for granted that the relations = 
between Prussia and her Polish subjects are of such a) 
character that the latter are above all suspicion of © 
coquetting with the Slavs. Prussia has entirely failed to 
assimilate Poland. She has, indeed, swallowed it piece- 
meal, but the process of digestion is slow and difficult, 
The Polish Party and the Polish people are still separate 
and distinct in their aspirations and prejudices, They 
would welcome any chance by which they might again” 
attain an independent national life. The sins of their” 
rulers have been visited upon them unto the third and 
fourth generation ; they have hoped again and again that ~ 
the day of deliverance might be at hand; but, so far, 
they have again and again been bayonetted into sub- 
mission. 

































AT its meeting last week the Metropolitan Board 
Works agreed upon the amount to be inserted in its 
Money Bill for the year 1881. The estimate, which is oe 
still incomplete, amounts, with the supplemental esti- — 
mate for the present year, to no less than £3,448,580 
This sum includes re-grants of borrowing powers preé-  __ 
viously granted amounting to £2,705,108, leaving the 
proposed new borrowing powers for 1881 £653,4725 
A sum of one million and a half is provided for street — 
improvements, and half a million for carrying out the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, while nearly another half a 
million is set apart on account of loans to be made to is 
vestries, district boards, guardians, and other public — 
bodies. The estimate for toll-bridges is £344,556, and — 
for drainage extension works £250,000. Mr. Rogersim 
moving the adoption of the report observed that although — st 
the amounts proposed appeared to be very formidableon 
paper it was merely a matter of routine. , Unfortunately — 
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for the ratepayers the large annual expenditure of the 
Board has indeed become “a mere matter of routine,” 
but it is none the less formidable because it recurs 
regularly year by year. Since its establishment in 1875 
up to the end of June last, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had borrowed £23,373,725, of which 
£16,035,752 was outstanding at that date. Under 
its Money Bill for 1880 the Board was empowered to 
borrow to the extent of £2,503,285 in addition to 
its unexhausted borrowing powers, amounting to 
4#2,298,117, and exclusive of a loan of £ 1,489,951 
contracted for, but not paid up. But even these 
sums, amounting to £6,291,353, do not represent the 
total borrowing powers of the Board at the present date, 
since under various Acts it has authority to borrow addi- 
tional sums—not specified—for carrying out certain im- 
provements. It is to be hoped that the Government will 
insist upon a clause being inserted in the Board’s Money 
Bill for 1881 compelling the Board to transfer its banking 
account to the Bank of England. In the interests of the 
ratepayers it is not right that a sum of considerably over 
half a million sterling, which has been the Board’s cash 
balance of late years, should be kept at a joint-stock 
bank, and more especially now that that bank has lately 
become a limited one. 


GERMANY is in want of a settled policy as regards 
colonisation. If she founds colonies, she must be pre- 
pared with a powerful fleet to defend them ; and if she 
wishes to secure a larger fleet she must, out of pecuniary 
considerations, be satisfied with a smaller army. Either 
she must not found colonies, or she must rely for their 
defence upon the efforts of others. From the latest signs 
at the German capital it appears that this is to be her 
policy. Though many regard the treaty concluded last 
spring between Germany and the Samoan Islands as a 
political blunder, calculated to make more enemies than 
friends or profit, Bismarck seems determined to have 
Germany possessed of territory in the Southern Pacific, 
German coaling stations and German convict islands 
have been already established ; and now the Government 
is taking under its protection a South Sea Trading Com- 
pany, whose title awakens unpleasant recollections of the 
famous “ Bubble,” and giving it all the support it once 
gave to the house of Godefroy. 


THE meetings of the French Senate during the last 
week have not lacked interest. The Upper House has 
been engaged in discussing that clause of M. Jules 
Ferry’s Education Bill which provides for the establish- 
ment of a Superior Council of Education. It is proposed 
to confer upon this body both the power of giving advice 
and of direct interference. The Minister of Public In- 
struction is to consult it upon all questions relating to 
the method of teaching, as well as to what is to be 
taught ; and, further, he is also to be compelled to recog- 
nise the authority of the Council in all matters appertain- 
ing to the position of the professors ; for this body is to 
be the final court of appeal in all cases where professors, 
either through their private life or their mode of instruc: 
tion, are considered to be either unworthy or incapable 
of teaching. The powers of the Council are therefore 
very extended. Hitherto it has been composed of 
persons from all professions. Professors were certainly 
in a majority, but a certain number of places were reserved 
for bishops, Protestant clergymen, Jewish Rabbis, members 
of the Institute, judges, engineers, and merchants. This 
method of selection was avery wise and logical one, 
for it allowed of the direct representation of all opinions 
and social interests. There was no danger of a spirit of 
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exclusiveness arising; the Council ‘was like common 
territory on which the best intelligence of France met. 
M. Jules Ferry aims at changing all this. In order to 
exclude from the Council all religious influence, he has 
drawn up a project by which in future it will be com- 
posed entirely of professors elected by professors. It 
would be difficult to conceive a plan more calculated 
to foster a spirit of routine. ‘Thus the members of the 
assembly contemplated by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, springing as they do from the same source, 
will necessarily have the same tendencies and the same 
prejudices. This plan is anti-liberal in every respect. 
It creates a body which will, in fact, absolutely suppress 
all schools which are not State schools, for as it will have 
power over every school in France, and its members will 
only be drawn from the schools emanating from the 
State, it is not difficult to prophesy what will be the 
ultimate fate of all voluntary places of education. For 
these reasons M. Ferry’s project has been vigorously 
attacked, not only by members of the Right such as 
MM. de Broglie and Chesnelong, but also by Republi- 
cans such as M. Laboulaye, who is called an “ impeni- 
tent Radical.” But it is to be feared that the Bill will 
pass, as the majority of the Senate goes in fear of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


DurRInG the late foggy weather, when the progress of 
wheeled vehicles of all sorts through the streets was a 
matter of some difficulty and danger, besides being slow 
in the extreme, and walking was not a much more expe- 
ditious or agreeable mode of getting about, it required no 
great acuteness to foresee that those who were compelled 
to travel in London would avail themselves of the Under- 
ground Railway. There was accordingly throughout the 
past week a considerable accession of passengers to the 
two Metropolitan lines, as compared with a decrease in 
the patronage afforded to omnibuses and cabs. The 
wonder is, however, that this influx of passengers was 
not very much greater, considering the attractions which 
the directors and their employés could offer if they 
thought fit, on these occasions. But the directors 
of the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways 
are men with ideas of their own; and they considered 
this past week a suitable occasion for running their 
trains in such a manner as to disgust the most good- 
tempered traveller. All day long the platforms might be 
seen crowded with unlucky people waiting for trains 
which either never came at all or came extravagantly 
late. The authorities on the selines, but especially on the 
former, have imagined a plan which certainly saves them 
a few pounds at the time; but, on the other hand, loses 
them some hundreds of pounds in the year by the 
offence given to all classes of passengers. It is that of 
detaining a train so long that it does not start. until the 
time fixed on the books for the succeeding train to run, 
and then starting it to do duty for both at once. A small 
amount of coal and of wear and tear is economised by 
this proceeding; but the wear and tear of the passengers’ 
patience is, as anyone but a railway director would readily 
comprehend, expensive enough to run away with a good 
deal more than their profit. 


From our Simla correspondent’s last letter we are glad 
to see something of a change in the Anglo-Indian mind 
with regard to Afghanistan. The full dimensions of the 
task we have to get through in that quarter is beginning 
to be dimly recognised by those who, a short time back, 
would not be satisfied with anything less than wholesale 
annexation. Our correspondent writes as follows : “ Lord 
Lytton is all for conciliation, but not one of his advisers 
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can tell him how to conciliate a hornets’ nest except by 
extermination. And that ptocess which a short time ago 
was so much in favour with our Chawvinists has little gloss 
left on it now. For it is surmised that Russia may be 
playing much the same game with Afghanistan as she did 
with Servia. The theory is that the Afghan insurgents 
are being kept up to the mark with Russian roubles and 
promises in order to irritate the English, and thus bring 
about a long and exhausting struggle. While this went 
on—it might possibly be made to last for another year— 
Russia would be recruiting her strength and making pre- 
parations—as she unquestionably did during Turkey’s 
war with Servia—for a grand swoop. And if at this 
juncture she found our troops scattered widely throughout 
Afghanistan, amid a scarcely subdued and bitterly revenge- 
ful population, there might be some unpleasant work.” 
Our correspondent further alleges that speculations of 
this sort are ripe in the bazaars of India. Only “ coffee- 
house babble,” of course, but still—— 


THE rise in the market value of the ordinary capital of 
the eight Metropolitan Water Companies, consequent 
upon the report that the Government had prepared a Bill 
for the purchase of the Companies’ interests, has been 
most remarkable. Comparing the present prices of the 
ordinary stocks with those at which they stood at the 
end of June of last year, the aggregate increase as re- 
gards the eight companies is just five-and-a-half milllions 
sterling. In the case of the East London, Grand Junc- 
tion, and West Middlesex Companies, the rise has been 
25 per cent. The prices of the stocks of the Chelsea 
and Lambeth Companies have increased by 32 and 4o 
per cent. respectively ; while the stock of the Kent Com- 
pany has risen by 50, and that of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company by 55 per cent. The New River 
Company, however, shows the largest increase, being at 
the rate of no less than between 70 and 80 per cent. 
It is impossible to say what effect this enormous rise in 
the market will have upon any Government scheme for 
the purchase of the Companies’ interests. But it is 
clear that the Government cannot saddle the ratepayers 
with the payment of this extra five-and-a-half millions, 
in face of the decided intimation given by Mr. Cross last 
session that no regard would be paid to any speculative 
change in the valve of the Companies’ stocks ; but that, 
in the event of its being decided to purchase the under- 
takings of the Companies, the Government would take 
the stocks as they stood on the goth of June last. The 
scheme for the purchase of the Companies’ interests will 
have either to be abandoned or speculators in water 
stocks will find to their cost that they have made a mis- 
take in running up the prices to their present high rates, 

Wuart a pity it is that the people who get up Christ- 
mas dinners and treats for the poor cannot do so without 
quarrelling over their good works amongst themselves. 
A very painful instance has just been brought to our 
notice. In a certain country parish the charitably dis- 
posed subscribed for a dinner to the deserving poor. A 
committee was formed, and of course the clergyman took 
a leading part in the matter. One of the duties of the 
members of the committee was to decide who were the 
deserving pocr. Now, in this parish lives a woman who 
has ten children and an invalid husband, all dependent 
on her work for food, clothing, and lodging, which she 
provides by slaving from morning till night daily at 
charing, washing doorsteps, clothes, &c., and this naturally 
enough necessitates her going out early and returning late. 
The clergyman disapproves of this conduct. He is of 





opinion that a woman’s proper place is home; and ag. 
this woman never is at home, and her children are con- 
sequently without a mother’s care, he considered that she 
did not deserve to be included amongst those who 

to have a good dinner at Christmas. Another member 
of the committee, however, differed with the parson, and 
he put the poor woman’s name down on the list of 
deserving poor; but no sooner did the parson see it on 
the list than he scratched it out. The other member re- 
inserted it. The parson erased it again, and so on up to 
this date. Neither will give in, and the dinner is not to 
take place until the knotty point is settled. 


Tue student of English criminal law is often not a 
little puzzled by the extreme severity of the ancient 
penalties inflicted on the stealers of animals. To hang 
a man for purloining a sheep or a cow, or even a Derby 


winner, would now be considered the height of absurdity 


and cruelty ; and yet it is not so very long since sheep- 
stealing was a capital offence. Indeed, if there is any 
sense in the time-honoured saying that a man “ may as 
well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb,” it would 
seem that even the theft of a yearling from the 
fold was formerly a crime to be expatiated on the 
gallows. Some light will perhaps be thrown upon 
the matter, and some explanation afforded of the 
severity of our forefathers, by perusing the reports of 
some cases which have been extremely frequent of late 
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in the criminal courts of the country. By the aid of | 


these legal records it will be seen that horse-stealing is 
now an occupation very extensively practised, and no 
doubt most lucrative in the hands of a clever man. The 
comparatively mild penalties at present incurred by the 
thief are quite out of proportion to the temptations which 
beset him ; and there is no more difficulty in seeing why 
exemplary sentences were once required to put down the 
practice than in understanding why it was anciently not 
a felony to kill or wound a reclaimed felon. 


THERE is certainly something very repugnant in the 
idea of eating one’s fellow creatures. Very few persons 
could be found who, like “Swift Runner,” would deli- 
berately and for choice sit down to make a meal of their 
neighbours or relatives. But from the evidence of those 
experienced in the matter there can be no doubt that 
this is more a question of sentiment than taste. Now it 
happened that the officers of a certain corps stationed in 
India some years back were seized with what seemed to 
their Portuguese mess contractor an inordinate appetite 
for marrow toast. He did not object to supplying it 
occasionally, but he objected to it daily, for bones were 
expensive, and not to be got daily in large numbers without 
considerable trouble. The officers, however, insisted, 
and if he failed to provide them when called for he 
would be fined in accordance with the terms of his con- 
tract. All of a sudden he ceased to object to the daily 
“run” on the favourite dish, and the supplies were 
henceforth always equal to the demands. The run 
on toast continued unabated for weeks, indeed rather 
than show signs of declining it increased, nntil one 
day a dispute arose between the contractor and one of 
his cooks, and the latter in his wrath was heard to make 
a remark which led to an inquiry, the result of which 
was that the mystery of the unlimited supplies was 
solved. In the neighbourhood of the corps were two 
“towers of silence.” The officers one and all declared 
that nothing could ever induce them to eat marrow 
toast again, but they agreed that in reality it was “only 
the horrible idea of the thing.” 
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THE EXAMINER. 
“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swirt 
LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1880. 








LIVERPOOL. 


E are very unwilling to accept the late speeches 

of Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, and 

other Radical politicians as conveying the true programme 
of the Liberal Party, but unwilling as we may be to 
believe that the moderate men of whom the majority of 
it is composed. will consent to follow Mr. Gladstone on 
the erratic course he has chosen to pursue during the last 
three years, there has been so far no protest against the 
leadership which he has ostentatiously laid down in form 
in order to take it up again still more ostentatiously in 
fact. It is therefore no wonder that Lord Sandon at 
Liverpool did not, in fact, defend Conservative principles 
as against Liberal ones, but carefully confined himself to 
the ground on which Mr. Gladstone had unfortunately 
given his adversaries so many points of vantage. Lord 
Sandon was sent down to speak for Mr. Whitley, and he 
did his work admirably. Nothing could have been neater 
than the syllogism by which he proved that the Liberal 
Party is in reality led by Messrs. Parnell and Biggar, 
though even the most enthusiastic of his listeners must 
have felt that the major premiss was rather hazardous. 
For though the extreme section have “ coquetted” with 
the Irish vote, and even Lord Ramsay has pledged himself 
to support the inquiry demanded by the Home Rulers, 
the more statesmanlike leaders of the Party have never 
done any such thing. This little sally we may therefore 
consider merely as a piece of electioneering banter, and 
as such it was no doubt excellent in its way. For if 
Lord Ramsay wins, the Conservatives will be able to go 
about and say that their defeat was due to the Irish vote; 
while if he loses, they will claim a great Ministerial 
victory. Scarcely less apposite, but much more true, was 
the decided compliment Lord Sandon paid to many men 
on the Opposition side of the House who could not agree 
with Mr. Gladstone’s tactics during the last two Sessions, 
and have not been able to applaud his speeches since, 
Loyalty to Party reduces them to silence ; but the posi- 
tion in which they are placed is as trying to a patriot as 
it is painful to an honest man. To point this out to 
the electors, and thus to make at least an attempt at 
gaining over a certain number of Liberal votes, was per- 
fectly allowable, and sufficiently justified by the results 
of the divisions which the orator so exultingly dangled 
before his audience. It does not, of course, follow that 
because a man thoroughly disapproves of Mr. Gladstone’s 
views he should therefore support Lord Beaconsfield. 
We have repeatedly pointed out that a third course is 
open to him—that of joining or forming a real National 
Party. But, practically, the Liberal elector who is a real 
Liberal, and does not therefore share the opinions of the 
present Leader of the Opposition, must at Liverpool 
abstain from voting altogether or give his vote to a 
Government of which he disapproves. And Lord 
Sandon rightly attempted to persuade him to do the 
latter. We fancy that the majority of such Liberals 
will prefer the former alternative. It is perfectly 
useless for Opposition members guand mime to assure 
us that there are no differences of opinion amongst 
them of sufficient importance to cause a split. The 
divisions alone “prove that there are, and that a few, 
unfortunately far too few, have still courage enough to 
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stick to their views. Were it indeed true that all Liberals 
will vote as one man for Mr. Gladstone, and that all 
approve the main features of his policy, it would be a 
sad day for England. Such, however, is not the case, 
and there is therefore hope for the Liberals, but at the 
same time a fine chance for Conservative attacks. 

Lord Sandon was equally ingenious in a smaller matter. 
Lord Ramsay had been anxious to tell the electors where 
he could be found if wanted, and in thus giving his 
address on various days he was careful not to omit 
Knowsley. It is no secret that the candidature of Lord 
Dalhousie’s son is being warmly supported by Lord 
Derby, and the “ Knowsley influence” is supposed to be: 
very valuable at Liverpool. But voters do not like to- 
be reminded that they are under any, even the Knowsley; 


influence ; and Lord Sandon cleverly made use of the- 
information given by the Liberal candidate as to his. 


whereabouts, to show that he was, in fact, by thus 


imparting his address, boasting of the support of the: 


house of Stanley. This is of course a mere trifle; for, 
although Lord Derby supports Lord Ramsay, Colonel 
Stanley, the heir-presumptive to the peerage, and there- 


fore not entirely without influence, is a member of the- 
present Government. The chance is therefore that the: 


“Knowsley influence” as such will not have much effect 
on the result. But the notion that Lord Ramsay is rely- 
ing on, and boasting of, this influence, as Lord Sandon 
put it, may have a very great effect the other way, and 
we are not surprised that the clever President of the 
Board of Trade made the most of his point. 

On the whole, the speech was a capital one for elee- 
tioneering purposes. Its tone was moderate in contrast 


to some we have recently heard, it contained no great . 
perversions of the truth, and the facts asserted, though. 
of course placed in a roseate light, were fairly correct. . 
We must admit that we do not think with Lord Ramsay- 
that his return would prove that the country wants Mr.. 


Gladstone back ; nor do we agree with Lord Sandon ia 
considering that a victory at Liverpool would be a decided 
proof that it is quite satisfied with things as they are. 
But we are certain that the journals representing both 
factions will, whatever be the result, claim a “ moral” 
victory ; and a “moral” victory is probably what either 
Party would gladly give the other, providing it kept the 
material one for itself. 


———_—_———————————_——_—_—— 


MODERN KING MAKERS. 


ITH all our boasted love of justice and respect” 


to pledges, instances of high-handed disregard 
of such things by the Indian authorities are continually 
occurring. Perhaps one of the most discreditable acts of 
the local Government which has taken place in recent 
times is in reference to the succession to the throne of 
Chumba. We have lately had occasion to advocate a 
departure from the policy which has found such favour 
with the Indian Political Department, and to advise the 
adoption of a policy of strict justice and a perfec 
adherence to treaties and solemn engagements, and 
now, as an instance of the acts which we condemn, we 
give the main features of the Chumba succession. 
Chumba is a minor principality, situated in the Punjab, 
hitherto ruled by a Rajput House of very ancient lineage. 
Like many other families the House of Chumba was 
thoroughly loyal to us in the Mutiny of 1857. In 1870 
the throne became vacant by the death ofa chief who 
left no male heir of his body. He had, however, a full- 
brother and a half-brother, the latter being the elder of 
the two, and each of them claimed the throne, the full- 
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brother, Suchet Sing, on the ground of legitimacy, and 
the half-brother, Gopal Sing, by reason of primogeniture. 
Now hitherto, at least for several years past, Suchet Sing 
had, in consequence of the improbability of children 
being born to his brother, been regarded by the Chumba 
people and the neighbouring States as the heir, and as 
such had been received publicly in durbars by Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Mayo. In such cases, by Hindoo 
law and custom, a full-brother invariably succeeds a 
brother dying childless, no matter how many elder half- 
brothers he may have. But in this instance, the half- 
brother, relying on the slip-shod wording of a “ Sanad,” 
granted in Lord Dalhousie’s time, sought to subvert 
ancient law and custom. Strange to say the Indian 
Government aided and abetted his design, and he was 
successful. The “ Sanad ” referred to was given to the 
Raja who was on the throne in 1848, and set 
forth, “that in the event of a chief dying without heirs 
male of the body lawfully begotten, the throne of 
Chumba should go to his next eldest surviving brother 
according to Hindu custom and law as laid down in the 
Shastras.” This seems sufficiently clear, but the inser- 
tion of the word “eldest” furnished the half-brother 
with an excuse to question the right of him who by law 
and custom was the true heir to succeed. The Punjab 
Government were appointed arbiters in the matter, and 
one of those sapient gentlemen who have been referred 
to before in these pages, yclept political agents, was 
ordered to report on the respective cases of the 
claimants. He chose to consider that the half-brother 
should displace the full-brother, partly on account of 
the wording of the Sanad, but more particularly be- 
cause the full-brother was a man of considerable 
character and popularity, and in his estimation, not so 
likely to rule in accordance with the wishes of the 
political department as the half-brother, who was un- 
popular and weak. Strange reasons indeed to give 
against selecting a ruler “that he was popular and 
able,” and in favour of selecting a ruler “that he was 
weak and unpopular,” but the political is a strange 
department. As for the probability of Suchet Sing 
not ruling in accordance with the views of the agent 
for the time being, that was a matter of pure conjec- 
ture. The Indian Government have the power to 
depose any Prince who does not act in accordance 
with their views, and they are not at all backward in 
exercising their power — witness the recent so-called 
abdication of the Raja of Rewa and the late instance 
in this very State of Chumba; therefore — this 
supposition should never have been mixed up with 
the question at issue. The Government of the Punjab 
accepted the views of their agent and orders were issued 
proclaiming the succession of the illegitimate half. 
brother of the late Chief; and the legitimate brother 
was ordered off as an impostor, his wife and family 
being turned forcibly out of their dwellings and his 


property confiscated. The people of Chumba were so * 


indignant at our refusal to recognise their lawful ruler, 
and at having one foisted upon them whom they dis- 
liked, and whom they declared to be ineligible, that it was 
deemed advisable to perform the ceremony of installation 
in the presence of a considerable force of British soldiers. 
Suchet Sing now, amazed at being deprived of his throne, 
determined to appeal to the Supreme Government, and 
with that object he went to Calcutta, collecting as he 
went the opinions of learned Pundits regarding the 
Hindoo laws of succession as laid down in the Shastras : 
but, as is usual, the Viceroy'’s Government simply 
declined to interfere with the decision of the Punjab 
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authorities. “Hie nextyappealed to the rr tate, 
thinking that his case might réceive attention at home. He 
might well have saved himself the trouble and expense. 
It was in vain that he pointed out that the succession 
was guaranteed in 1848 by “Sanad” according to the 
laws of the land ; that in 1859 a Queen’s word. had been 
pledged to preserve the rights of native Princes, and 
that laws and rights had been distinctly set aside in his 
case, An appeal to England in political matters iga 
farce. It is not received at home unless forwarded 
through the Indian authorities, who accompany it with 
their own remarks and views, which are always upheld. 
In this particular instance the farce was more than 
usually characteristic. For the Indian Government, in 
“ representing ” the case, made out that the appellant 
was the half-brother, and that in placing Gopal Sing on ~ 
the throne they had decided in favour of the full-brother — 
—ie., they deliberately transposed the cases of the rival 
claimants. The Secretary of State in due course replied 
that he entirely concurred in their decision, It is true 
that some time afterwards a semi-official communication 
was made to the effect that a clerical error had been 
made in the former despatch, but this did not alter the 
matter ; and the Secretary of State, falling in with the 
wish of the local authorities, coolly replied that his letter 
confirming the succession of the whole brother might be 
taken asa confirmation of the succession of the half- 
brother. It is not necessary to comment on these pro- 
ceedings. We talk about our morality, and, piously 
pointing at our neighbours, thank God that we are not 
as other nations are ; but what about such acts as these ? 
Are they honest? Are they excusable in any way what- 
ever? How can we expect loyalty in India when we do 
such things, such deliberate, wanton acts of injustice ? 
But to return to the State of Chumba and the ruler we 
placed on the throne—the man selected by a sagacious 
member of the Political Department as one well calcu- 
lated by his character and qualities to govern in accor- ~~ 
dance with British views. No sooner did he ascend his 
throne than he commenced a career of cruelty, debauchery, 
and general crime which has seldom been equalled. 
Notwithstanding that he was the protégé of the Chumba 
Political Agent, he proved himself so thoroughly bad 
that the Government of India were obliged, though with 
reluctance, to depose him ere he had ruled one year. Here 
was an excellent opportunity to repair the wrong that 
had been done, but although the people clamoured for 
Suchet Sing the Government would not take advantage 
of it. Even the half-brother, Gopal Sing, now that he 
was deposed, confessed that he never had the shadow of 
claim in law to the “ Guddee” ; but the traditions of the 
Political Department had to be preserved. Infallibility 
is the principal article of their belief Suchet Singhad = = 
been decided against once, and as no decision of the . 
Department could be admitted to be wrong, it would 
never do to stultify themselves, albeit for the sake of 
justice, by permitting him to succeed. It was far more 
important to preserve a spurious dignity than to study 
the rights of individuals, the wishes and welfare of a 
nation, or to fulfil the promises of the English a 
Queen. The Indian Government, therefore, placed a 
a small boy, the son of the deposed Raja, on the throne, 
and have appointed as his guardian a gentleman from 
the Political Department, who, for the modest sum of Bi 
#6000 per annum, will administer the affairs and 
finances of the State during the minority, as well as teach «| 
him the art of ruling in accordance with the views of 
the Foreign Office. It is to be hoped that he will not 
prove himself to be a “chip of the old block.” 
: 
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MORE LIGHT.—I. 


ITH Englishmen more than any other nation 
nothing succeeds like success—it intoxicates 

us. If a man be successful in the end we forget all 
that is blameworthy in the means to that end; we throw 
a thick mantle over all such sins of omission and com- 
mission, and render ourselves ridiculous in the eyes of 
the whole world by vain-glorious and fulsome _hero- 
worship. This national foible was never more marked 
than during the close of last year, and unless it be 
promptly cured, we shall inevitably become a bye-word 
among nations through our own folly, In England 
“circumlocution” is so firmly established that it is 
next to impossible for anyone, even those highest in 
authority, to know all or nearly all the causes which, 
more or less directly, tend to produce effects. And 
after we have passed through our period of temporary 
insanity, killed and eaten the fatted calf, and indulged 
in our various characteristic forms of jubilee in honour 
of triumphs achieved and victories won, there crops 
up some ignored trifle to show us all too clearly that 
our much-vaunted success was due rather to good 
luck than good management. The affairs of South 
Africa have engrossed so much public attention 
that everything which tends to throw light upon 
the subject cannot fail to be interesting. All the 
salient points with reference to the wars in Kaffraria and 
Zululand and the other campaigns against petty chiefs in 
the surrounding countries, as well as the policy which 
led to them, have been discussed from every imaginable 
point of view. We have had official utterances, nume- 
rous and varied. We have seen statements, contradic- 
tions, accusations, justifications, letters, and replies. Party 
questions on the subject have not been wanting, and the 
whole matter is of course destined to be renewed, with 
no lack of energy or intensity, so soon as a general 
election once more turns busy England upside down. 
Undoubtedly there are many points that require explana- 
tion, and it is equally certain that many revelations will 
yet see the light of day before the subject is finally voted 
a matter of history. Asa “rolling stone” it has been 
my fate to wander for some time past under a South 
African sun, and I have come in contact with people 
and bumped into places, where perhaps it was alone 
possible to gather a large variety of facts which clear 
up much that was incomprehensible. Facts mostly 
very trifling in themselves, but which, like the 
proverbial feather indicating the true direction of 
the wind, have escaped from the confinement of 
official pillow-cases, and have not as yet drifted into 
print. . Facts relating to personal jealousies, individual 
peculiarities, combinations of circumstances, and the 
thousand and one minor details which belong to every 
human undertaking and exercise so strong an influence 
(though it is often overlooked) whenever and where- 
ever a number of men are drawn together with an 
ostensibly common object, but with* personal interests, 
connected with the main object, it is true, but none 
the less conflicting with regard to each other. Generals 
in modern times are subject to much more open criti- 
cism than the heroic leaders in the good old days of 
yore. But few commanders have been the victims of 
such abuse as was showered upon Lord Chelmsford, 
and yet never was general more sinned against. It is 
the universal opinion of all who served under him 
that vacillation in council was his great fault, but no 
one denies that in action it would be difficult to find 
his equal. Cool and collected, he rode, among. his 
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troops, issuing his orders with the utmost promptitude 

and decision. There was no wavering, no hesitation 

after the first shot had been fired, and no one has ever 

accused him of missing an opportunity on the field of 
battle. In action Lord Chelmsford asked for no 

advice, and would listen to none—he acted for 

himself; and yet in council he degenerated into 
the veriest reed, shaken by every breeze, and 
bending helplessly in the direction of the last gust 
that happened to strike him, Examples in proof of this 
strange anomaly are not wanting, I will cite one, The 
colonel of “ the Buffs,” together with the colonels of two 

other infantry regiments, were representing to Lord 

Chelmsford that in their opinion the new formation (which 
he had ordered), leavingan interval of seven paces between 
skirmishers in single rank, was inadequate when opposed 
to the dense masses of a Zulu Impi, and they recom- 
mended a return to the old system of double ranks, 
with an interval of only two paces. Lord Chelmsford 
was entering cordially into their views when the chief of 
his staff (and, sozt dit en passant, his evil genius), who was 
sketching a few yards off, came forward and asked the 
General if he did not consider single rank at seven paces 
interval amply sufficient for “that black rabble.” ‘Cer- 
tainly,” said the chief, “certainly ;” and turning to the 
three colonels, he added, “* Gentlemen, you will preserve 
the present formation.” Brave, with the kindest of 
hearts, and generous to a fault, it is no wonder that he 
was personally beloved by all who came in contact with 
him; but with a mind so strangely influenced by every opi- 
nion he heard, it is easy to understand that Lord Chelms- 
ford could hardly draw wisdom even from “a multitude of 
counsellors.” Now, it is obvious that such a man should 
have an exceptionally brilliant staff, each member 
thoroughly understanding his work as head of a depart- 
ment, and all working harmoniously and well together. 
The space at my disposal warns me not to enter upon 
this question until next week, when I hope to show what 
dire harm can be worked by even a single, well-meaning 
numskull who happens to “ have greatness thrust upon 
him” in the shape of an appointment as head of a 
department on the staff of a General commanding an 
army in the field. And from week to week I trust those 
in authority may find in the pages of the Examiner that 
which, if they read and mark, will help to convince them 
that, although much was done, and done admirably, in 
South Africa during the last two years; still we paid far 
too high a price for our achievements in men, time, and 
money, through defects in organisation and want of 
system in minor details generally, as well as through a 
superabundance of red-tapism, and a rash. precipitancy 

in policy, which rendered wars necessary to gain prizes 

hardly worth the holding, even after they had been 

acquired, ROLLING STONE. 


NOTES FROM TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Fan 2/5t. 

HILST the Sultan shuts himself up in Yildiz 

Kiosk surrounded by place-hunting Pashas, 

who take care that nothing unpleasant shall reach the 
Royal ears, the country is progressing from bad to 
worse. Misery, destitution, and famine have it all 
their own way in the provinces. From Europe and 
Asia comes the cry of distress ; letters from Erzeroum 
give a fearful picture of the condition of several 
surrounding districts. _ At Bayazid people have gone 
mad from hunger, and many have been poisoned by 
eating roots and mosses; grain is forbidden to cross 
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the border from Persia and Russia, and the local 
governor is grinding three years’ taxes from the starving 
peasantry, his excuse being that the money is required 
for Constantinople. The Vali, or Governor-General, 
looks on with folded hands, and estimates that there 
is enough grain in the province to feed all the inhabi- 
tants; possibly the quantity exists, but it is locked 
up in the granaries of the tithe collectors or specu- 
lators, and might as well be in the heart of Africa as 
far as the people are concerned. But the Governor 
thas ordered a list to be made out of the poorest; 
judging from experience in such matters, the officials 
employed will take a month to draw up this list, and 
‘by that time the destitute will be dead, and the com- 
missioners—for the Turks can do nothing without a 
commission—sent to verify the list will report that 
they have not been able to find the people said to be 


‘in distress. ‘The Turks give alms freely to professional 


beggars, to sturdy cripples, and stout impostors ; but to 
organise systematic relief they are incapable. A famine 
is kismet, and it is wrong to fly in the face of Providence. 
The doctrine is consolatory for those who can believe in 
it, but it smacks a little of selfishness. On foreign aid 
alone must the wretched rely, and turn their imploring 
eyes to the alleviators of their distress of 1875—the 
British and Americans. 

The distress in Asia Minor and that in Roumelia have 
their origin in circumstances totally different, though 
ithe result is much the same. The land in Asia Minor, 
although as rich as any in the world, is but little culti- 
vated ; there are no roads, and the cost of transport 
becomes at a short distance from the coast more than 
the produce will sell for. Hence the villagers grow only 
enough grain to feed their families. Should a bad 
season come, the food runs short, and the cattle, their 
only wealth, is easily carried off by the tax-gatherer. In 
Roumelia, owing to the railway traversing the country, 
the people have good markets, cultivate extensively, and 
therefore have grain and to spare, so that starvation may 
be averted. But Eastern Roumelia has been swept 
by the tide of war, and the Turkish population, thus 
driven from their homes, have lately been sent back to 
find that the Bulgarians have eaten up what the Russians 
had left. Their case is indeed very hard, and one which 
loudly appeals to the charity of strangers; for at the 
hand of the usurping Buigarians they have little to hope. 
Alekko Pasha, with much grandiloquent language, an- 
nounced that two large sums, amounting to 102,000 liras, 
had been voted by the Roumelian Chambers from the 
revenue of the province to be devoted to the relief and 
installation of the returning Mussulmans, and took credit 
in advance for such an astonishing piece of Slavic 
generosity. But a closer examination shows that in the 
wote is included 40,000 liras resulting from tke sale of 
<attle and other stock belonging to expelled Moslems, 
handed over to the local government by the Commission 
in trust for returning refugees, and that in the distribu- 
tion of the vote of 62,000, 17,000 goes to rebuild vil- 
lages almost exclusively inhabited by Bulgarians, 15,000 
to compensate Bulgars for giving up Turkish farms, of 
which they had taken possession when the Turks were 
driven out, 5000 to purchase working cattle for the 
returning Mussulmans, and 25,000 for seed for general 
distribution. Thus Bulgarians vote for themselves 
32,000, for the Turks 5000, and for partition (on the 
same scale, doubtless), 25,000, and brag of their 
generosity, “ Ex uno discite omnes.” 

We were conscious that England and her representa- 
itive did not come out of the Hodja-Kéeller affair with 
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flying colours, and we expected a good deal of swagger _ 
and blowing of trumpets in the Turkish Press, but we 






were not prepared for the latest explanation of the 


renewal of relations,” given by the official organ. “ His — 
Highness Said Pasha, the Prime Minister,” says the ~ 
Hakikat, “ not wishing to afford a further pretext to the 


Opposition for overthrowing the Beaconsfield Cabinet, 


which has ever manifested a friendly spirit towards the 


Ottoman Empire, will pay a visit to the British Ambas- 
sador.” The Zerdjumani Hakikat is always instructive, 
but it seldom condescends to be amusing. It would 
scarcely surprise us should it recommend England to 
look a little at home, reform the Irish abuses, and 
appoint Mr. Parnell Lord-Lieutenant, with full powers to 


make a redistribution of landed property. — 
A. 


LIFE ASSURANCE.—No. II. 
PROGRAMME OF ARTICLES. 


N accordance with our promise last week, we now 
proceed in more detail to announce the plan which 
we propose to follow in our inquiry into this subject. 

(1.) Existing offices will be arranged under decades, 
having reference to the year in which each was esta- 
blished, and the per-centage of invested funds now in 
hand ‘to meet policy liabilities. 

(2.) This point being exhausted, we will proceed to 
show the average rate of interest realised by each com- 
pany on its investments, with occasional remarks on the 
character of the investments. 

(3.) We shall then show the present annual yearly 
premium income of each company, divided by the 
number of years it has been in existence, and other par- 
ticulars suggested by this portion of the inquiry, more 
especially the number of years’ premium it has in hand 
as compared with its age. 

(4.) The expenses of management and new business 
of each office will next be brought under observation, 
contrasted with the annual premium income, distinguish- 
ing the amount paid by way of commission to agents. 

(5.) The rates of premium charged for assurance will 
then be examined, together with an inquiry into the 
mode of construction of the published tables of assurance 
premiums which meet our eyes at every turn in news- 
papers and on covers of magazines, with explanations 
of insurance technicalities—* mutual,” “ proprietary,” 
“bonus,” and other such terms, and examples of 
“‘ bonuses ” declared. 

(6.) An inquiry into the merits of different Tables of 
Mortality, more especially those used by offices in com- 
puting premiums for assurance and making their returns 
to the Board of Trade. 

(7.) The accumulation of money at compound in- 
terest as an element in the calculations, indicating the 
rate assumed by each office in its va!uation. 

(8.) An examination of the most recent valuations, 
indicating more especially the resulting surplus or 
deficiency. " 

(9.) A recapitulation of the whole of the preceding 
articles, collecting the various information afforded, 
under one head, with additional particulars as to the 
magnitude and resources of the different offices. 

(10.) Defects in the existing practice of life assurance 
will be pointed out, with suggestions for their remedy. 

(11.) Insurance companies’ shares as an investment.’ 

(12.) Life assurance in India and the Colonies, the 
United States, and elsewhere abroad. 
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(13.) Accident assurance, and scope for the applica- 
cation of the Doctrine of Chances to the affairs of every- 
day life. 

(r4.) A critical examination of the Rev. Mr. Blackley’s 
and kindred propositions, 

(15.) General summary and conclusion. 

We do not of course bind ourselves strictly to the pre- 
ceding plan, but will adhere to it as faithfully as possible. 
Our authorities will be mainly as follows, viz.— 

The Reports and Prospectuses of the different com- 
panies. 

The returns made to the Board of Trade. 

We shall make use of these authorities from a 
single-minded desire to do good, and shall in all cases 
where the information afforded is not strictly original 
quote whence it is derived. The best and most com- 
plete authorities on the subject are, of course, the returns 
made from time to time to the Board of Trade. 

Our readers are doubtless aware that under what is 
known as the “ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” 
every Life Assurance Company transacting business in 
the United Kingdom is bound under heavy penal- 
ties to make complete returns to the Board of Trade. 
The matter is so important that we make no apology for 
quoting certain clauses of the Act verbatim :— 

Section 5 enacts that, “From and after the passing of 
this Act every Company shall at the expiration of each 
financial year of such Company, prepare a statement of its 
revenue account for such year and of its balance sheet at 
the close of such year, in the forms respectively contained in 
the first and second schedules to this Act.” 

Section 7, that “Every company shall once in every 
five years, if established after the passing of this Act, and 
once in every ten years, if established before the peering of 
this Act, or at such shorter intervals as may be prescribed by 
the instrument constituting the Company, or by its regula- 
tions or bye-laws, cause an investigation to be made into its 
financial condition by an actuary, and shall cause an abstract 
of the report of such actuary to be made in the form pre- 
scribed in the fifth schedule of this Act.” 

Section 10, “ Every statement or abstract herein-before 
required to be made shall be signed by the chairman and 
directors of the Company and by the principal officer 
managing the Life Assurance business, and, if the Company 
has a managing director, by such managing director, and 
shall be printed ; and the original so signed as aforesaid 
together with three printed copies thereof shall be deposited 
at the Board of Trade within nine months of the dates 
respectively herein-before prescribed as the dates at which the 
same are to be prepared. And every annual statement so 
deposited after the next investigation shall be accompanied 
by a printed copy of the abstract required to be made by 
Section 7.” 

Section 18, “Every Company which makes default 
in complying with the requirements of this Act shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds for every day 
during which the default continues, and if default continues 
for a period of three months after notice of default by the 
Board of Trade, which notice shall be published in one or 
more newspapers as the Board of Trade may direct, and 
after such publication the Court may order the winding up 
of the Company in accordance with The Companies Act, 
1862, upon the application of one or more policy-holders or 
shareholders.” 

Section 19, “If any statement, abstract, or other docu- 
ment required by this Act is false in any particular to the 
knowledge of any person who signs the same, such person 
shall be liable on conviction thereof on indictment to fine 
and imprisonment, or on summary conviction thereof to a 
penalty not exceeding fifty pounds.” 

The whole of the returns made up to the present time 
are now before us. It will be perceived, therefore, that, 
assuming the particulars to be faithfully stated, there 
exist very ample facilities for ascertaining the solvency 
of Life Offices. 

Every year the returns are printed in a Blue-book and 
presented to Parliament. The following table indicates 
the number of offices now brought under review, with the 


dates of their establishment. Those not included in the 


table will form matter for a separate inquiry :—~ 
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172i to. 1799 _—t..... ose _ eee 4 
1800 ,, 1809 ; ane eee 7 
1810 ,, 1819 . ... ash eee oe 3 
1820 ,, 1829 _... sa4 ove Pibien 
1830 ,, 1839... nan phe ak 
1840 ,, 1849... oe on mB, 
1850 ,, 1859... $00 oe “soe 
1860 ,, 1869  «. eee oa ane 14 
1870 a7 eee bas see ase z 
Total 98 


The following are the offices established prior to 1800~ 
with the per-centage to the first decimal place, which the 
funds accumulated from premiums, bear to the sum 
insured under policies :— 








Per Cent. 
Date. Company. Of Funds Of Life — 
Sum Rashi to Sum Atouréd. 
1762 | Equitable. ‘ 72°5 Mutual 
1721 | London Assurance 30°4 40°3. 
1797. | Pelican ‘ ; 36°7 42°" 
1721 | Royal Exchange . 36°8 52°o 





The table is read in this way. For every £100 policy 


in the Equitable they have invested funds to meet the - 


claim when death occurs, £72 10s. Thus, with 
46,172,202 policy liabilities they have £ 4,476,728 
invested to meet them, besides their yearly income and 
premium. Now we anticipate a chorus of protestations 
from actuaries on the danger of drawing absolute conclu- 
sions from the information given above. Once for 
all our object is to avoid long tables of figures. 
People are only flesh and blood, and if pure 
statistics are introduced into our inquiries, the subject is. 
likely to be avoided altogether. Besides, actuaries are~ 
not always the safest advisers. Laplace, although a 


mighty geometer, made but a sorry secretary for the- 
Home Department. The great Napoleon had no patience- 
with him, and said his mind was perpetually running on. 


infinitely small quantities. So it is apt to be with 
actuaries pure and simple. We are very far from assert- 
ing that this per-centage is an absolute test, but we do 
affirm that it is a good rough popular preliminary test. 
Supposing each one of these offices to have commenced 
business at the same time, and to have transacted exactly 


the same kind of business at the same cost, it would be- 


very nearly an absolute test. But as a matter of fact the 
lives insured in the Equitable may be one with another 
considerably older than the lives insured in the other 
offices, which would require them to have a correspond- 
ingly higher reserve., We shall be told “ your table proves- 
nothing, for supposing the lives insured in office A were- 
each and all one hundred years old, and the lives insured. 
in office B were each and all only twenty years old, A 
might show a larger fund than B, and yet be hopelessly 
insolvent, while B with a very narrow margin of funds 

invested might, on the other hand, be robust and 

juvenescent.” 

We know all about that, and will come to it by-and- 
by. Meanwhile, let us take up one point at a time, ex- 
haust that, and then go on to the next. 

We know of nothing to lead us to suppose that there 
is this disparity in the ages of the lives assured in the 
offices above. While there can be no doubt that all 
these offices are in a perfectly sound condition, we have 
not the least hesitation in recommending the Equitable as 
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and obstructing a public thoroughfare.” It was clicited q , a , 
in examination that they had received three shillings for — 
some washing they had taken home, and that they had — 


the preferable office in which to assure, It is what is 
called a “mutual” company, in which the whole profits 
are divisible among the policy-holders, the other offices 
being “ proprietary ” and therefore under engagements to 
pay a portion of the profits to shareholders, a distinction 
of the very last importance, and which will be examined 
further on. 

But this is not all: we prefer the Equitable because its 
business is limited to Life Insurance. 

In the case of the London Assurance and Royal Ex- 
change, Fire and Marine Insurance are transacted in 
addition to Life business, and there is always the danger 
of Life premiums being taken when the necessity arises, 
to pay for losses by fire and at sea, Here again we shall 
be told, “Oh, such is absolutely impossible under our 
Deed of Settlement and Articles of Association.” Im- 
possible! We should like to know what is impossible 
to an official liquidator and his attendant vultures and 
satellites. He will simply, in the event of a collapse, 
proceed to collect the assets and divide them amongst 
the creditors in the usual way. Possibly, apprehension 
of this may explain the disparity in the per-centages given 
above, for, while the London Assurance and Royal Ex- 
change are nearly halfa century older than the Equit- 
able, the percentage of Life funds to sum assured does 
not amount to one-half to what it does in the last-named 
office. In the United States of America, we believe, it 
is illegal for a Life Office to transact Fire and Marine 
business. 

One additional reason for our preferring the Equitable 
is, that that Office does not hold out, what shall we 
call it?—the bribe of commission, and that thus the 
expenses of management are reduced to a corresponding 
extent, a most essential and vital point which will be 
referred to further on. 

It was announced by the Equitable in 1869 that in 
consequence of their paying no commission they had 
actually been in a position to distribute amongst the 


families of the deceased members no less than. 


4£,1,840,000 more than the former would otherwise have 
received. 

Our next notice will refer to those offices established 
during the decennial periods ending 1809, and 1819, and 
18209. 


CHILDREN DRUNK AND DISORDERLY. 


HE hideous, Zolesque records of our police courts 
have made us so familiar with certain forms of 
barbarism that most of us probably have become 
indifferent to the condition of things they disclose. Still 
at times some especially striking revelation pierces the 
callous integument of our sympathies, stirs anew our 
loathing, or excites a sharp pang of humiliation and 
shame. No season is more fruitful in novelties of the 
monstrous sort than this passing season of wassail. We 
are still a “fierce and savage people,” as in the 
days of Froissart, and can still astonish foreign nations, 
and even our “kin beyond sea,” by our eating and 
drinking, and other lusty feats of mirth. What other 
country could show such a record as this ?—Some days 
ago in a busy town of the North the police came 
upon a crowd of more than a hundred persons who were 
some exclaiming and others laughing at two girls (“aged 
respectively eleven and twelve ”) shouting and dancing 
and “ going on,” and exhibiting a gin-bottle which they 
had emptied betweenthem. The two children were taken 
charge of by the police, and next morning were indicted 
before the magistrates with being “drunk and disorderly, 
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spent the money ona bottle of “Old Tom,” which made 


them—fierce British babes though they were—verydrunk, — 


sick, and penitent. 

We would gladly condone the enormity of this case on 
the plea of its being a rare eccentricity. But unfortu- 
nately there is too much reason to suspect that, however 
eccentric it may be, it is not so rare as we would wish. 
We recollect that there was not so very long ago a 
similar case in the Marylebone Police Court, and those 
who are given to the study of British barbarism know 
how many other cases there may be which do not 
“obstruct a public thoroughfare,” and which there- 
fore do not appear in public prints. There will only 
be reason to wonder that we hear of so few cases of 
such childish depravity when we consider that among 
the reckless poor it is a tacitly accepted maxim that 
what is good for the goose is good for the gosling: 
Their unreasoning love for their offspring—an “ invin- 
cible remnant of the brute,” as Theophrastus Such 
would say — prompts them to share with them not 
only the occasional delicate fare of bake-house mutton 
and potatoes, but also the more frequent pleasure and 
exhilaration of alcoholic stimulants. It is a very usual 
thing to see the father or mother put the beer-pot or 
gin-glass to lips even on which the milk is scarcely dry, 
and the baby lips do not refuse; they probably only find 
a stronger taste of the flavour they have become accus- 
tomed to in the maternal liquid. Then it must be 
recollected that these babies count as adults at a very 
early age. The sons and daughters of costermongers 
and labourers, and other wearers of fustian and “lace- 
ups,” are launched upon life to chaffer and haggle 
and to mate when the boys and girls of higher grades 
of society are being birched or put in the corner. These 
green adults of fourteen or fifteen arrogate to themselves 
all the rights and privileges and liquors of maturity. 
They earn their own living, and they buy their own gin 
without help or hindrance from parent or guardian. 

Still, the more reputable poor (from among whom, we 
suspect, the two drunk and disorderly scraps of woman- 
hood came) profess the conviction that strong liquors are 
not for babes. But their profession is rather traditional 
than dogmatic, and their conduct renders it of none 
effect. They send their children to the public-house for 
the beer or the gin, and wink at the clandestine sips they 
take on their way back. On holidays, Sundays, and 
other occasions of “ high jinks,” they lead their children 
to suppose that if pleasure does not altogether consist in 
being drunk and disorderly, at least the being drunk and 
disorderly is the chief constituent of pleasure. It will 
take a long time and much strenuous effort to disabuse 
the lower British mind of this ancient and most respect- 
able dogma. We can hardly have stronger evidence of 
the extent to which it obtains than the bills or placards 
which almost every public-house window in the country 
displays at Christmas-time, inviting all and sundry 
to join the “ Goose Club,” or the “ Celebrated Christmas 
Hamper.” In these lotteries the goose is as Falstaff’s 
halfpennyworth of bread to his intolerable deal of 
sack, asis soon discovered by reference to the ticket 
which Boniface is so eager to sell for sixpence, and in 
which the old Roman bird leads off the lots, Gilpinwise, 
with a bottle of Old Tom under either wing, followed by 
a duck with two bottles of some sort of inferior gin, a 
“ fowl” (of unknown species) with a bottle of “the best 
Irish,” a box of cigars with a bottle of cognac, and so 
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on, the substantial becoming of less. and less substance 
till it has disappeared and left the field to Old Tom and 
kindred spirits. Considering the plentiful lack of colour 
and variety in the life of even the better part of poor 
children, and the overwhelming influence of such 
example and temptation as the above, the surprise is 
rather that they should not become votaries of the bottle 
at an earlier age and in greater numbers, than that they 
should now and then be found “ obstructing a public 
thoroughfare.” 

Many of those who dwell in comfort and respectability 
will find thisan admirable text whereon to inveigh against 
the absurd and “barbarous amenities” of life among 
‘these lower orders,” while doubtless many others will 
utterly refuse to believe in drunk and disorderly children. 
The indignation of the one set and the incredulity of the 
other are pleasant and suggestive evidence that they do 
not know, even by sight, such monstrous “* human boys” 
and girls. The only children they ever encounter are 
well-dressed, amiable, and modest beings who never 
under any circumstances eat or drink more than is 
becoming. How should they, when they see around 
them only the utmost abstemiousness in the use of meats 
and drinks? The gradual pining away and final bank- 
ruptcy of butchers, confectioners, and wine merchants, 
on all sides, show how few are the gastronomic wants ofa 
generation that feeds on the sweet lessons of depression 
of trade, and imbibes the intoxicating delights of zstheti- 
cism. ‘That once numerous race of vulgar, sensual per- 
sons who were so prodigal of their wits in making money 
that they had none left to guide them in spending it, 
who could not conceive of recreation apart from gorging 
and guzzling—that race has of course disappeared, and 
has left no heirs behind. One is never now pained in 
any house, however newly rich, by juvenile parties 
becoming incoherent, coarse, and noisy. Young men are 
never seen urging boys under fifteen to drink another 
and another glass of Claret-cup or of Sherry-and- 
lemonade between thedances, (To mention girls in the 
same sentence would be calumnious.) At supper there 
is no scrambling for eatables, and no extravagant 
thirst for champagne, nor after supper does the dancing 
ever degenerate into disorderly prancing. How should 
it, when the light and thin liquors the elders allow them- 
selves are strictly excluded from the children’s parties, 
and when the “dear boys ” do not even know the taste 
of wine? For no parents are now so foolish as to send 
to their sons when at school half-dozens of Champagne 
or Burgundy. It istrue that at hotel-tables on the Con- 
tinent one is often shocked and ashamed to see boys and 
girls permitted to drink claret like water; but it is certain 
that well-dressed British children never become foolish 
and dazed or noisy with wine. 

We thought we had seen strange things at children’s 
parties during the last week or two; but we prefer to 
consider that we dreamed. We may get Peter Quince to 
write a ballad of our dream; resting meantime assured 
that we must lurk about Seven Dials or visit.a police- 
court if we would see the phenomenon of drunk and 
disorderly children. 


THE ANTI-VACCINATIONISTS AGAIN. 


E publish this week a letter from a noted anti- 
vaccinator as an admirable instance of the extent 
to which persons may delude themselves by fallacious 
arguments. Most of the fallacies our readers will no 


doubt discover for themselves, but they will also see that 
many ignorant persons would be easily misled by them. 


THE. EXAMINER; a 


We were told that an epidemic of smallpox lessened the 
general death-rate; we replied that whenever smallpox 
is epidemic there is a high death-rate.. This is the fact, 
and is a sufficient answer to the false assertion, That 
the death-rate from smallpox does diminish as vaccina- 
tion is more perfect is shown by the fact that while half 
of the unvaccinated patients die, only about one-tenth of 
the vaccinated ones die, and of those thoroughly vac- 
cinated scarcely any, while cases of smallpox after vac- 
cination and re-vaccination are far rarer than a‘ second 
case of smallpox, and far less severe. 

Mr, Wheeler next gives us a few quotations, which are 
very little to the point, apparently with the object of 
throwing dust in our eyes, and then proceeds to speak 
of them as “ these facts,” 

That vaccinated nurses do not take the smallpox is, 
on the other hand, a fact which has, in spite of Mr. 
Wheeler’s assertion to the contrary, been proved up to 
the hilt, as anyone may easily satisfy himself. No doubt 
the fact that “hospital reports declare that of the un- 
vaccinated more die than. of the vaccinated,” is a very 
sore one for the anti-vaccinationists ; but it is true never- 
theless that out of the small unvaccinated population, 
the deluded followers of the anti-vaccinationist leaders, 
there are positively more deaths from smallpox than in 
the whole oi the rest of the population, who are more or 
less perfectly protected by vaccination. 

Mr. Wheeler in the next sentence has actually the 
audacity to boast that the high mortality from smallpox 
in the epidemic of 1876, which was caused by the exces- 
sive fatality of this disease among unvaccinated persons, 
is a proof that vaccination is of no use. 

There are other points which might be noticed, but 
we must content ourselves with protesting against the 
partial quotation from Dr. Clayton’s report for 1878; he 
does use the words quoted, but he goes on to say, 
“That the operation repeated after a certain age does 
confer an almost absolute protection from the disease, 
we, who spend the whole of our lives in this hospital, 
are examples.” To quote. the first passage without the 
second is an excellent example of a proceeding which 
certainly does not tend to inspire confidence in a reader’s 
mind. 


A PARADOXICAL VERDICT. 

HE most amusing, if not the most edifying, reading 
furnished by the daily papers is often to be found 

in the part devoted to the Law Reports ; but it is not 
often that a case is to be met with so abounding in para- 
dox as that of Shillito vw. Shillito and Hirst, which occu- 
pied the Divorce Court during the latter half of last 
week. The specially remarkable parts of the case are 
the summing-up of the judge and the findings of the 
jury, and we shall refer to the facts so far only as is 
necessary to render the summing-up and the verdict 
intelligible. The case for the petitioner was mainly 
founded on letters and statements written and made by 
the co-respondent, who at the hearing confirmed all he 
had said and written before. On the other hand his 
statements were distinctly denied by the respondent. As 
to independent evidence there was none of a very con- 
clusive character, though some witnesses were called 
on each side. With such evidence before them, the 
position of the jury was certainly not easy, especially 
when it is remembered, as the judge of course told them, 
that the evidence of the co-respondent, Hirst, could not 
be treated as evidence against the respondent, Mrs. 
Shillito. The difficulty can be stated very briefly : if the 
jury should find that criminal intercourse had taken 
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place, they would, in effect, be allowing their opinion to 
be influenced, as against Mrs. Shillito, by evidence which 
it was their duty to disregard (the other evidence being 
wholly insufficient to warrant such finding); if they 
should find that no such intercourse had taken place, 
they would be disregarding Hirst’s confession, in his own 
favour, without any ostensible ground. ‘The judge, how- 
ever, relieved them from this difficulty. He told them 
that there would be nothing illogical or wrong in their 
finding that Hirst had been guilty of adultery with Mrs. 
Shillito, but that Mrs. Shillito had not been guilty of 
adultery with Hirst. An ordinary jury might have been 
expected to be somewhat puzzled by the apparent incon- 
‘sistency of such a finding, but in this case they appear to 
have jumped eagerly at the solution suggested to them 
‘by the judge. After only an hour’s deliberation they re- 
turned into court, and to the question, Do you find that the 
co-respondent was guilty of adultery with the respondent ? 
answered yes, and to the question, Do you find that the 
respondent was guilty of adultery with the co-respondent? 
answered no; and theygave the petitioner £ 1000 damages. 
The result of the case, and we are in no way disposed 
to complain of it, is that while the co-respondent is found 
guilty of the offence charged, the respondent is found 
innocent of that offence ; the petitioner fails, indeed, to 
-obtain a divorce, but retains a wife declared chaste by 
ethe court, and recovers damages which were claimed on 
*the ground of her supposed unchastity. 
The judge’s direction and the jury’s verdict will no 
doubt appear to many non-professional readers illogical 
and absurd. An offence is charged which by its nature 
can only be committed by A and B jointly; A is found 
to have committed it and B not. It sounds at first on 
a par with finding one person guilty of conspiracy. On 
closer examination, however, the apparent paradox is at 
least partly dispelled. What the jury in effect found was, 
that as against Hirst the charge was proved by his own 
confession (there being no allegation of insanity), and no 
further evidence was required; while as against Mrs. 
‘Shillito the evidence, apart from Hirst’s, was wholly 
insufficient, and Hirst’s evidence could not, by the rules 
of evidence, be taken as affecting her at all, and accord- 
ingly as against her the case fails. As regards Hirst, 
thowever, the case is like that of a man pleading guilty, 
and the consequences must be the same as if the case 
had been established against him by strict proof, and the 
damages are justified accordingly. The verdict, para- 
doxical as it appears, will also satisfy the rough and ready 
popular notions of justice. Hirst’s moral turpitude was 
much the same whether he was guilty of the acts charged 
or not, and the injury and cruelty to Mr. Shillito are just 
as great whether he did or did not commit the acts in 
which he appears to glory. Still, if he did not commit 
these acts, it is difficult to regard thé damages awarded 
in the light of compensation for such commission ; they 
take rather the aspect of damages for libel. And yet this 
view involves another paradox—for should Mr. Shillito 
now bring an action for libel against Hirst, the verdict in 
the suit just heard could not be pleaded as a defence to 
the action. Mr. Shillito is no doubt a most grievously 
injured man, and no pecuniary damages could com- 
pensate him for his sufferings; but so far as the law 
could grant him redress, he has been fortunate in meet- 
ing with twelve men intelligent enough to digest a legal 


subtlety which would probably have stuck in the throats 
of an ordinary jury. 
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[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 


letters which appear under this heading.] 
tS | 
THE ANTI-VACCINATIONISTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER, 


IR,—Your article with the above heading in your 
issue of the 3rd inst. contains some statements not 
to be supported by a scientific treatment of the question 
of the prevalence and the causes of the prevalence of 
smallpox. It is not unlikely that anyone reading your 
article would imagine, for instance, that because “ when- 
ever smallpox is epidemic there is a high death-rate and 
not a low one;” therefore the prevalence of smallpox 
was the measure of the death-rate, and caused its 
increase. But such is not the case. No one knows 
what causes smallpox to become epidemic. But to say 
that it is the absence of vaccination, and that the small- 
pox “ mortality regularly diminishes as the vaccination is 
more perfect,” is quite inaccurate. The years of the 
heaviest mortality from smallpox are 1858, 1864, and 
1871, the first being very little more than one-third of 
that of 1871. Then, if there was three times more 
smallpox in 1871, there should have been only one-third 
the number of persons vaccinated in the year 1871 as 
compared with 1858. Yet while only 69 per cent. of the 
births in 1858 were vaccinated, in 1871 87 per cent. 
were vaccinated. ‘The death-rate must be high in years 
when epidemics are raging, yet in 1858 and 1864 it was 
a concurrent scarlet fever epidemic, and not the small- 
pox, which caused the great mortality. In 1871 scarlet 
fever was superseded by smallpox, and the 1871 general 
death-rate was 22°6, as compared with 23°8 in 1864, 
although nearly three times the number of persons died 
in 1871 of smallpox as died in 1864. 

But it is not anti-vaccinators alone who are saying now 
that vaccination is powerless against smallpox. In Dr. 
Clayton’s Homerton Hospital Report (1878), p. 44, he 
says, “I suppose no one is prepared to state that 
primary vaccination is an absolute protection for life 
from smallpox.” Dr. Gregory, reviewing several epi- 
demics of smallpox, says, ‘ All idea of banishing small- 
pox from the earth is vain and illusory.” Dr. Ballard 


also says (prize essay, p. 36), “ Scientific observations * 


and reasoning give no countenance to the belief that it 
ever will be eradicated, even from civilised communities.” 
Mr. Ceeley, at the recent conference, said, “ They would 
not be able to annihilate smallpox, and he defied anyone 
to show that he had claimed such a result.” 

But these facts are as the idle wind with pro-vaccina- 
tors, while they can point to a few nurses whom hospital 
reports declare protected. ‘These facts are as nothing 
while the same hospital reports declare that of the 
unvaccinated more die than of the vaccinated. Let me 
point out, however, that no one has yet attempted to 
give facts to prove these two assertions. They are asser- 
tions, and only assertions. Proved they have not been. 

We distinctly challenge the assertion that nurses do 
not take smallpox because vaccinated or revaccinated. 
We distinctly challenge the assertion that more unvac- 
cinated die than vaccinated among these nurses’ patients. 
If the names of the unvaccinated are given us we are 
willing to verify our contention. But the authorities 
can easily show the facts, and we have over and over 
again appealed to them to settle it. 

The only way in which the statement gets a colour 
of correctness is by classifying the hospital patients, as 
they may or may not show vaccine marks on entry. 
But very many of the serious cases which come at 
maturity to the hospital will be so covered with erup- 
tion as to hide any marks. Let the names of these 
persons be looked for in the vaccination officers’ books, 
and it will be found that large numbers of them are 
*‘ successfully vaccinated” persons. 

Dr. Russell’s Glasgow Report 1872-3 shows the cor- 
rectness of this statement. He shows that some re- 
covering showed good vaccination marks, and were 
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altered to vaccinated in the tables. But of course 
those who died were left of necessity as unvaccinated, 
although no one can affirm them to have been so in 
every case. i 

Here is a crucial test. The very worst cases of small- 
pox I have found before Jenner’s time were at the Inocu- 
Jation Hospital, 1746 to 1762. 

It is expressly stated that “ most of these were adults 
often admitted after great irregularities, and some when 
their cure had been despaired of.” Yet out of 6456 
of such cases as these, they cured 5612. ‘That is, 2 5 
per cent. was a most wmusual death-rate before vaccina- 
tion was heard of. Yet in the metropolitan hospitals, 
1876, the mortality was 23 per cent. 

No more, as a rule, are recovered now than before 
Jenner’s rite was practised. 

Now, I must insist upon this, that a disease which 
comes and goes, takes its victims and pursues its course, 
as smallpox most certainly does, just as it did before the 
“annihilator” of it appeared, before the “preventive” 
of it was applied, is an untouched disorder. 

Well may the medical profession get furious to find 
themselves taunted by their own professional Parliamen- 
tary advocate with using a vaccine which does not 
prevent smallpox. But we who are on the side of 
science, and are in harmony with all the facts of human 
experience, rejoice that daylight is breaking and deliver- 
ance from this superstition is at hand.—Yours truly, 

ALEX. WHEELER. 

Darlington, r1th January, 1880. 


[Jt need scarcely be said that we differ “ toto calo” from 
Mr. Wheeler. Our readers are referred to the article in 
this number, “ The Anti-Vaccinationists Again.” —ED. Ex.] 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ovate panne 
ATLANTIC TELEGRAPHY. 


HE French Atlantic cable has been announced this 
week as open for messages, and the “ battle of 
the tariffs ” is consequently on the eve of commencing. 
The Anglo-American Company, it is understood, will 
reduce their rate for messages on the 1st proximo at all 
competing points, from 3s. to 6d. per word. For the 
time being this will of course be confined to Brest, and 
other French centres, at which points alone the competi- 
tive companies come into collision ; but we learn that it 
is a question almost of days, when the French Company’s 
Cable from Brest to the Land's End will have been laid, 
when the warfare will perforce be extended along the 
whole line. For a season both the Continent and the 
British Isles may look forward to the enjoyment of the 
luxury of cheap tariffs to the United States ; but the 
penalty will have to be paid later on. : 

The competitive companies must soon or later amalga- 
mate, and the war expenditure bids fair in the end to 
come out of the pockets of the public. Much as the French 
Cable has been abused as an irrational undertaking, 
we believe there is a deeper meaning in its construc. 
tion than is generally supposed to exist. One at least of 
the cables of the Anglo-American Company is known by 
experts to be in an extremely precarious condition from 
end toend. The full average life of an Atlantic cable 
is taken, we understand, at eight years, and this cable has 
lasted over eleven years. Should a breakage take place 
the entire length will probably be abandoned as worthless, 
and in such case the French line will not have been laid 
altogether in vain. The amalgamation of the companies 
will of course, and with some show of justice, then be 
described asa matter of necessity, and the public mulcted 
in the costs by a return to even higher rates than those 
now prevale nt. 
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LIMITED LIABILITY. 


“7T* adoption of the principle of limited liability by 
our great unlimited banks would hardly appear 
to be making such rapid progress as might have been 
anticipated from the eagerness shown in some quarters 
last year to hurry the Bank Bill through Parliament. 
Probably there is no more jealous a body in this king- 
dom than that of our bankers. In no instance in their 
history has there been unanimity even on the most 
patent points of reform, and that there should be no 
common consent in a matter such as the present is after 
all not much to be wondered at. The existing attitude 
of the various unlimited banks in England may, we are 
informed, be described briefly as follows :—Of the seven 
joint-stock banks carrying on business in London five— 
namely, the London and Westminster, the London and 
County, the National Provincial, the City, and the 
Capital and Counties—have taken preliminary steps to 
become limited ; and two—the Union and the London 
Joint-Stock—decline to make any change. Of the fifty- 
eight unlimited English banks twenty have expressed 
their intention to become limited, and twelve of these, 
including the London and County, the National Pro- 
vincial, and the Capital and Counties, have taken the 
necessary preliminary action for establishing limitation of 
liability. Of the remaining thirty-eight banks thirteen 
are described as willing but waiting for others ; four are 
known to be unwilling ; and twenty-one, not having re- 
sponded to inquiries, are assumed to be either waiting, 
or indifferent, or hostile to limitation. It would be 
difficult to suppose that the movement will stop at this 
point, and indeed there are numerous indications of the 
reverse. 


PERUVIAN FINANCE. 


HE circumstances which have come to light within 

the past few days fully bear out the remarks we 

have from time to time made in these columns with 
respect to the perfidious conduct of the Peruvian 
Government towards its creditors. Since we last referred 
to this subject several movements of importance have 
been taken by the general body of the bondholders in 
England and France. As usual in all such cases there 
has been a split in the camp. The French bondholders 
have sided with the Peruvians, doubtless under the in- 
stigation of M. Dreyfus ; while the English bondholders 
have resolved, so far as committees can resolve, to place 
their faith in the victorious Chilian Government. The 
former have signed a contract with the plenipotentiaries 
of Peru for the working of the guano deposits on a fixed 
royalty of £2 per ton—a contract which, in face of 
the existing determination of the Chilians to retain 
the deposits permanently, appears rather ludicrous ; 
and the latter have wisely shelved their private 
disputes, and convened a general meeting of the 
English bondholders for Monday next, under the joint 
auspices of the now united Croyle and Russell Com- 
mittees. The contention of the French holders is that 
Peru is still de jure in sovereign possession of the 
deposits, and that it would be better to make, while 
there is yet time, fresh contracts with her, which, as a 
matter of course, would be binding on Chili, in accor- 
dance with the iules of International Law, when the 
assumed transference of territory shall have been decided 
upon by the treaty of peace. It is argued that this 
policy would be safe in any eventuality, whereas any 
other course might possibly leave the door open for fresh 
difficulties. In short, on the one hand, should the 
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Peruvians by a miracle retain the deposits, the fact of 
negotiations having been formally entered into with 
Chili might endanger the good feelings of that honour- 
able, sensitive Republic ; and, on the other hand, the 
Chilians, without a previous contract made with 
the conquered, might laugh to scorn the pre- 
tensions of the bondholders. Theoretically there 
can be no objection to a contention of this sort, 
not even to the signing of a contract with the 
Peruvians. Such a contract, however, is worth little 
more, we believe, than waste-paper, but at worst it would 
be harmless. A contract of this sort is in fact unneces- 
sary so far as it attaches to the Chilians, who have 
throughout shown a frank and generous spirit towards 
the bondholders in reference at least to the especially 
hypothecated guano deposits. And as regards its value 
in binding the Peruvians, we have only to refer to the 
news to hand this week. We are formally informed both 
from Paris, Valparaiso, and Lima that Senor Pierola, 
the new Dictator, has signed an agreement with Messrs. 
Dreyfus and Co., of Paris, for the loan of a million ster- 
ling, based upon the security of guano to be shipped 
from the northern ports as soon as possible. Nothing 
could exceed the audacity of this fresh act of spoliation ; 
but as we had occasion to remark some while ago, the 
policy of the Dictator is probably known to none but 
himself. It no doubt shifts with circumstances, and in 
proof of this we print below an interesting extract from a 
communication addressed by him when in exile to Mr. 
Croyle in reference to the honourable intentions of both 
himself and his countrymen. The communication is 
dated 20th July, 1878, and the English is Sefior 
Pierola’s :— 

*“ The one and the other of these two contracts, enormously 
injurious to the Treasury of Peru, are in wide, open violation, 
wholly contrary to the rights granted to the bondholders by 
their own titles, and by the already mentioned contracts of 
issue of the loans, having resulted thereby in the suspension 
entirely of the service of the debt of the Republic, which 
must continue so long as the said contracts subsist. The 
conduct of the last two Governments of Peru in regard and 
towards its creditors abroad you can rest assured is reso- 
lutely resisted not merely by myself and my political friends, 
but also by the entire people of Peru, in whose name I im- 
prove of this occasion to protect, as well as always, should 
further occasion present itself, in the course of this reply. 
That conduct hurts my country, wounds its dearest interest, 
and breaks to pieces its honourable financial tradition of a 
zealous regard and fulfilment of its promises. I think there 
is not a state of things, however, so difficult as to impede 
anyone_to act honourably who wishes so to proceed, and for- 
gets not that the credit is but a phase of the honour, and that 
without honour there can be no possible existence nor pros- 
perity for a nation, much more so than for intercourse of 
individuals. No consideration can therefore be set up to 
excuse in any way the conduct which Peru e masse reproves, 
as I myself reprove the same with all my faculties.” 

After a specimen such as this, it is to be hoped we 
shall hear no more of negotiations or signing of contracts 
with Peru. The course the bondholders should now 
pursue is surely quite clear. In their own interest they 
should do their utmost to wrest the sovereignty of the 
guano and nitrate deposits from the wretched Republic, 
and, asa public expression of their approval of Chili’s 
intentions, direct and open negotiations with that 
Government should be at once set on foot. There is 
absolutely nothing to be gained by any other measure, 
and much may be lost by temporising. If the Chilian 
Government still hesitates over the question of the 
nitrates, which after all is a very complicated point, let 
the guano at all events be firmly secured at once. We 
trust that some resolutions to this effect may be arrived 
at at the meeting on Monday. 
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We have received a copy of the “ Directory of Direc- 
tors,” a valuable and highly interesting book of reference; 
compiled by Mr. Thomas Skinner, Editor of the “Stock 
Exchange Year-Book.” The work is simple in its con- 
struction, and may be broadly described.as an anatomy 
of the mercantile aristocracy of the land. It contains 
the names of some six thousand directors, and under 
each is given the title or titles of the companies. of 
which the gentleman in question is a director. The 
number of companies referred to is about two thousand, 
and as the average board contains some six or seven 
members, it is clear that the duties undertaken by some 
of our City magnates must be, to say the least, onerous. 
Looking through these pages, we find indeed that it is 
quite a common occurrence for a gentleman to sit on the 
boards of some six or seven companies. Even such 
scores as ten, eleven, and twelve, are by no means unfre- 
quent, and in two instances we find the ubiquitous 
directors seated at the tables of no less than fourteen 
companies! It need not be added that most of these 
gentlemen are Members of Parliament, chairmen of 
local boards, trustees, &c., &c., in addition, and in many 
cases also partners in private firms. Mr. Skinner has 
rendered a service by this publication not only to the 
general body of professional men connected directly or 
indirectly with commercial pursuits, but also to that 
immensely larger mass of but too often ignorant and 
deluded personages styled shareholders. 

New Companies.—Among the larger undertakings 
which have been registered during the past week the 
Citizen mentions the “London Dry Dock Company 
(Limited),” with a capital of £500,000 in £ 20 shares; 
the “ Blaenavon Company (Limited),” with £200,000 
in f10 shares; and the “Investment Registry and 
Stock Exchange (Limited),” with £200,000 in £1 ordi- 
nary and £5 preference shares. Among the smaller 
ones we find the “ Arts Club Company (Limited),” with 
a capital of £3000; the “Egerton Club Company 
(Limited),” with £1000 capital, and, we are pleased to 
add, a number of coffee-tavern companies. 





THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
—— 
“OURSELVES” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


HEN it was announced that the next comedy at 
the Vaudeville Theatre would be from the pen 
of Mr. F. C. Burnand there was a general feeling that 
the right man would be in the right place, and everyone 
expected a bright and clever piece. It would most likely 
be rather improbable, and the incidents would be loosely 
strung together, but it would certainly be humorous. 
Such were the anticipations formed by nine playgoers 
out of ten when they saw “ Ourselves” underlined in the 
bills. But while no one, it was thought, could write a 
better play for the Vaudeville than Mr. Burnand, it is 
unfortunately true that no one has penned a worse. 
There is no use in mincing matters. Mr. Burnand has 
done so much clever work for the stage that he can 
afford to be told the truth, and the truth is that “ Our- 
selves” is a thoroughly feeble and trashy production, ill- 
constructed, and not even brightly written, while from 
the beginning to the end it is impossible to take an 
interest in any one of the characters. 

It is a well-nigh hopeless business to attempt to 
describe the plot, which is unutterably foggy, but the 
following outline will give the reader some idea of the 
story. Messrs. Thorpe and Peddington are two selfish 
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old men who think only of themselves. The former 
seems to have sold his son in early life to a certain Mr. 
Brownlow for a consideration, and then to have married 
again. Mr. Thorpe has two wards, Norman Fane and 
Evelyn Grey, and of course Norman loves the young 
lady. While abroad this Norman has saved Archie 
Brownlow’s life, and is staggered when he comes home 
to find that it is this very man who is going to marry his 
own sweetheart. In the next act we discover all 
the characters at a ball, and then it appears that 
Mr. Thorpe, who is an old dandy, is anxious 
to marry Evelyn Grey himself, and further that, 
though she will have money, Mr. Peddington, for some 
inscrutable reason, is also anxious that the match with 
his son Archie should be broken off. In this act, and 
also in the first, the two old men, it should be said, are 
plotting to buy a house and land of a certain Dr. Talbot 
at a place called Whitecliff, and they hope to get it cheap 
by telling him there is to be a tan-yard and guano com- 
pany next door. This act ends with the breaking off of 
the match arranged in the first, for Archie will not stand 
in the way of the man who saved his life; and then we 
discover that Peddington wanted his son back, and that, 
on Brownlow’s holding him to the bargain, he determines 
that Miss Grey’s money shall not go to prop up the 
fortunes of the name of which that individual is the head. 
The last act is simply chaotic; but the audience 
had become so exhausted with the preceding conun- 
drums that they bore its insufferable dullness with 
patient resignation. In it we find that the two great 
schemers are defeated. The match is rearranged, 
the doctor has found out that the tanyard is a myth and 
has sold his property to Peddington’s second wife, from 
whom that worthy is separated, and the old gentlemen, 
who have looked out only for themselves, are in a bad 
way. ‘Then Peddington’s wife nobly comes forward and 
offers him the property, the young people will give the 
two old ones a home, and all is supposed to end happily, 
greatly to the relief of the audience, who are by this 
time thoroughly weary of the whole business. The plot 
is so weak and uninteresting that it would have been 
well-nigh impossible to bolster it up even by good 
dialogue ; but Mr. Burnand’s smartness seems to have 
wholly deserted him while writing this piece, and there 
are not above three or four good lines in the whole play. 
The characters come on and go off in the most aimless 
fashion, and their conversation is absolutely common- 
place. 

It is obvious that the actors engaged in “ Ourselves ” 
had a very hard task to make anything out of such a 
piece. The characters are so uninteresting and such 
shadows that the ablest acting could hardly make them 
live, but all that was possible was done for the piece. 
Messrs. James and Thorne worked hard as the two old 
men, Messrs. Herbert and Craufurd did the same with 
the two young ones, and the chief female parts were well 
sustained by Mdlles. Bishop, Larkin, Richards, and 
Telbin. First-night audiences are singularly good- 
natured nowadays, but we never witnessed anything like 
the tolerant kindness extended to “Ourselves.” There 
was even some applause at the fall of the curtain, though 
it was not unmingled with loud hisses. We are afraid 
the Vaudeville bill will soon have to be changed again. 


_ PERFECT DAYLIGHT.—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS supersede gas 
in daytime, and improve natural daylight. They can be adapted to any window, 
fanlight, skylight, area light, &c., wherever natural light is impeded, owing to 
1¢ bad construction of premises or the proximity of walls or buildings. They 
will be found to promote health, comfort, and economy. They can also be used 
as screens or blinds, and at the same time they act as daylight diffusers. 
,coo are in use in London alone, For two stamps 
to E. Chappuis, patentee and manufacturer, 69, Fleet Street. 
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O far, the Carl Rosa campaign in London has been 
attended by very fair success ; but it is interesting to 
note that English operas pur ef simple have held their own 
against the more important works, not excepting even 
“Carmen.” Truly they have been given on Saturday 
nights, but we do not recollect to have ever seen Her 
Majesty’s so completely crammed as when. “The 
Bohemian Girl” and “ Maritana” were performed. 
These representations naturally require no comment ; 
however, it is only fair to record the remarkable progress 
made by Miss Georgina Burns as Arline and Maritana. 
It is now no flattery to say that this young lady, who is 
gifted with a voice of exceedingly pure, resonant, and 
flexible quality, is the best light soprano on the English 
operatic stage. She has attained a high and envied 
position, and possesses the ability, with continued study 
and a careful direction of her powers, to still further 
justify her advancement. As a vocalist Miss Burns is 
already far in advance of the average English singer ; let 
her histrionic capacities receive commensurate develop- 
ment and there is no rival whose advent she need fear. 


Gossip.— Aida” is to be produced at the Paris 
Grand Opéra some time next month. Verdi, who is at 
present staying at Genoa, will shortly go to Paris to 
supervise the rehearsals. The title-rdle will be played by 
Mdlle. Krauss ; Mdlle. Bloch will be the Amneris; M. 
Sellier, the Radamés ; and M. Maurel, the Amonasar. 
The mise-en-scéne is nearly ready, and will be unusually 
magnificent, even for the Grand Opéra.—We hear the 
opera season at Madrid is going on with exceptional 
brilliancy. Nilsson has renewed in “Mignon” the 
enthusiasm evoked by her Marguérita. D/’Angeri (an 
old Covent Garden acquaintance) has made a hit in 
“* Lucrezia Borgia,” with Gayarré as Gennaro. Tamber- 
lik is expected, and will make his débu¢ in Gounod’s 
* Polyeucte,” while Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore” is in 
preparation, and will be produced before the end of the 
season—A rumour is current that one of the works of 
the “ Nibelungen” tetralogy will be given at the Royal 
Italian Opera this year. We do not believe it. Mr. 
Gye can scarcely misjudge his patrons sufficiently to 
imagine that they are yet ripe for the later compositions 
of Wagner. —Contradictory accounts of Madame Albani’s 
success at the Milan Scala have been published. The 
truth of the matter is, the prima donna’s individual 
success was emphatic and immense ; but the artists cast 
to sing with her in “ Lucia” were so mediocre that they 
were deservedly hissed. Some of the Milanese critics (?) 
must have known so little about their work, that they 
could not tell for whom the hisses were intended.— 
Benedict’s “ Lily of Killarney” was performed at Her 
Majesty’s on Tuesday in the midst of a dense fog. From 
the stalls it was impossible to see much further than 
half-way across the stage, and early in the evening one 
could barely distinguish the artists’ faces, even with the 
aid of an opera-glass.—A well-known firm of photographers 
have addressed a letter to “Mr. Hermann Goetz, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket,” requesting the honour 
of a visit to their studio for the purpose of having his 
portrait taken. We fear these photographers are likely 


to be disappointed. 


A Goopv SET OF TEETH ever insures favourable impressions, 
while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual both as 
regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, and the consequent 
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—— 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


LIFE. 
ORN 1815. 


Educated at Winchester and Harrow. 
1834-68. Post-office. 
1867. Editor of S¢. Paul's Magazine. 


WRITINGS. 


“The Macdermotts of Ballycloran : 
3 vols., 8vo. 

Another Edit. 1 vol., 8vo. 1874. (One of 
Series : “Select Library of Fiction ”]. 

“ The Kellys and the O’Kellys : a novel.” 3 vols., 
8vo. 

Another Edit., 1859, 8vo. New Edit., 1874, 
8vo. [One of Series: “Select Library of 
Fiction.” ] 

“La Vendée: an Historical Romance.” 
8vo. 

Another Edit., 1874. 8vo. [One of Series : 
“Select Library of Fiction.”] 

“The Warden: a Novel.” 3 vols., 8vo. 
Another Edit., 1859. 8vo. 
‘¢ Barchester Towers: a Novel.” 

New Edit., 1858. 8vo. 

“ The Three Clerks : a Novel.” 3 vols., 8vo. 

Another Edit., 1859. 8vo. New Edit., 1865. 
8vo. 

1858. “Dr. Thorne: a Novel.” 3 vols., 8vo, 

1859. “The Bertram’s: a Novel.” 3 vols., 8vo. 

“ The West Indies and the Spanish Main.” 2 vols., 
8vo. 

‘Castle Richmond : a Novel.” 

“‘Framley Parsonage : 
Illustrated. 
Magazine. | 

1861-1863. ‘ Tales of all Countries.” 

1862. “North America.” 2 vols., 8vo. 

“Orley Farm.” 3 vols., 8vo. Illustrated. 

New Edit., 1874. [One of Series: “ Select 
Library of Fiction.” ] 

“ Tales of all Countries.” 
“ Rachel Ray: a Novel.” 


1847. a Novel.” 


1848. 


1850. 3 vols., 


1855. 
1856. 3 vols., 8vo. 


1857. 


1860. 
1861, 


3 vols., 8vo. 
a Novel. 3 vols., 8vo. 
[Reprinted from the Cornhill 


1st Series. 


1863. 2nd Series. 


2 vols., 8vo. 


1864. “Can you Forgive Her?: a Novel.” 2 vols., 8vo. 
Illustrated. 
“The Small House at Allington: a Novel.” 
2 vols., 8vo. Illustrated. [Reprinted from 
the Cornhill Magazine.) 
1865. ‘‘ Miss Mackenzie:a Novel.” 2 vols., 8vo. 


Another Edit., 1869, 8vo; New Edit., 1874, 
8vo. [One of Series: “Select Library of 
Fiction.” ] 

“Hunting Sketches.” 1 vol, 8yvo. 
from the Pall Mall Gazette.] 
“The Belton Estate: a Novel.” 3 vols. 8vo, 
[Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review.) 
“Clergymen of the Church of England.” 1 vol., 
8vo. [Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gasctte.] 
“Travelling Sketches.” 1 vol., 8vo. [Reprinted 
from the Pall Mall Gazette.] 
“Nina Balatka.” 1 vol., 8vo. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. | 
Various Contributions to St. Paul’s Magazine. 


[ Reprinted 
1866. 


1867. [Reprinted from 
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1867. “The Last Chronicles of Barset ; a Novel.” 2 vols, 
8vo. Illustrated. 

** Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories.” 
[Reprinted principally from Good Words.] 

Another Edit., 1871. 8vo. [One of Series : 
“Select Library of Fiction.”] 

* The Claverings: a Novel.” 2 vols. 8vo. With 
illustrations. [Reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine. | 

1868, “ Linda Tressel: a Novel.” 2 vols. 
printed from Blackwood’s Magazine. | 

“British Sports and Pastimes.” Edited. 
printed from St. Paul’s Magazine. | 

1869. “* He Knew He was Right: a Novel.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
Illustrated. 
New Edit., 1871. 8vo. 
“Select Library of Fiction.”] 
“Phineas Finn, the Irish Member: 
2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated. 
New Edit., 1871. 8vo. 
** Select Library of Fiction.”] 
1870. “Cesar.” 8vo. [In “Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.” 

“ The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 
By One of the Firm.” 8vo. [From the Cora- 
hill Magazine. | 

* An Editor’s Tales.” 1 vol. 8vo. 

“The Vicar of Bullhampton.” 
Illustrated. 

1871. ‘* Ralph the Heir: a Novel.” 3 vols., 8vo. Illus- 
trated. [Reprinted from St Paul’s Magazine. | 

“Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite.” 8vo. 
[Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine. | 

1872. “The Golden Lion of Granpere.” 8vo. 
1873. “ The Eustace Diamonds.” 2 vols., 8vo. [Re- 
printed from the Fortnightly Review. | 
2nd Edit., 1873. 
“ Australia and New Zealand.” 2 vols., 8vo. 
1874. “New South Wales and Queensland” [being a 
portion of above]. 1 vol., 8vo. 

‘“‘ New Zealand ” [abridged from above]. 8vo. 

“South Australia and Western Australia” [a 
portion of above]. 8vo. 

“Victoria and Tasmania” [a portion of above]. 
8vo. 

‘* Harry Heathcote of Gangoil.” 8vo. 

New Edit., 1874. 
“Lady Anna.” 2 vols., 8vo. 
the Fortnightly Review. | 
New Edit., 1874. 
“Phineas Redux.” 
from the Graphic. | 
“The Way We Live Now.” 
trated. | 
New Edit., 1876. | 
1876. ‘* The Prime Minister: a Novel.” 3 vols., 8vo. 
1877. “ The American Senator: a Novel.” 3 vols., 8vo. 
[Reprinted from Temple Bar. | 
1878. “Is He Popenjoy? a Novel.” 3 vols., 8vo. [Re- 
printed from A// the Year Round. | 
“ Thackeray” [in J. Morley’s “ en Men of 
Letters.”] 8vo. 
“South Africa.” 2 vols., 8vo. 
1879. ‘An Eye for an Eye.” 2 vols., 8vo. 
“John Caldigate.” 3 vols. 8vo. 
from Blackweod’s Magazine. | 
“ The Duke’s Children.” [In A// the Year Round.| 
“Cousin Henry.” 2 vols., 8vo. 
“South Africa” [abridged]. 1 vol. 


8vo. [Re- 
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THE DUKE OF SOMERSET’S FOREBODINGS.* 


N_ his recently published volume on “ Monarchy 
and Democracy,” the Duke of Somerset surveys 
the political world as he some time ago surveyed the 
religious world in his work on “Christian Theology 
and Modern Scepticism.” In both cases the mental 
attitude adopted is one of dismal foreboding, the more 
remarkable that it exists in the mind of a Duke. Had 
his Grace put forward books in which in the one case 
Sweetness and Light obtained their apotheosis, while in 
the other Paternal Government was shown extending 
its @gis over a grateful people, the public, while it 
might have divided, would scarcely have been surprised ; 
for if a Duke did not see things through rose-tinted 
spectacles, who could be expected to? It is easy to 
understand, therefore, the pained amazement with which 
the world, especially its clerical contingent, received 
the Duke of Somerset’s first literary effort; and this 
feeling is not likely to be diminished by a perusal of 
his political treatise now published. In both works the 
text preached about might well have been, “ Blessed is he 
that believeth nothing, though even he shall occasion- 
ally be disappointed.” In comparing Christian theo- 
logy with modern scepticism, the Duke represented the 
former as a sort of alkali, and the latter as a species 
of acid. . The application of acidulated criticism to 
alkaline theology had produced a vast amount of effer- 
vescence; but when the fizz and splutter had sub- 
sided, what remained ? asked the Duke, sadly. Nothing 
but a flat mixture, which, in the ducal mind, pro- 
voked a feeling of nausea. Having thus, in a manner, 
settled the theological problem, the noble author turned 
to the political arena, where combatants of every shade 
of blue and yellow—some, indeed, in coats one colour 
outside and the other in, so that they could be adroitly 
turned, if need were, and many more arrayed in the 
green which we know results from a mixture of blue and 
yellow—were engaged in noisy controversy. This curious 
spectacle the Duke regarded with the philosophical com- 
posure of his class. He fortified himself with a brief 
historical retrospect and a glance at the condition of 
other countries, he placed a book of classical quotations 
within easy reach, and then he chronicled the result of 
his observations in the book before us. It is with a feel- 
ing of much mental perturbation that we discover that 
the Duke of Somerset’s religious forebodings are a trifle 
compared with the settled and deep misgivings with 
which he contemplates the past, present, and future of 
politics. 

The explanation of this is not far to seek. The 
historical retrospect in which the Duke of Somerset in- 
dulges serves only to throw a lurid light upon the political 
mistakes and follies of to-day. It shows that the unex- 
pected always happens, and that whatever is is wrong. 
Every wise king is led astray by foolish advisers, all good 
counsellors are ill-used by wicked kings, absolute 
monarchy would not be so bad a thing were it not 
absolute, and Constitutional monarchy generally suffers 
from the drawback of being unconstitutional. A king 
ought to possess 


“ The king-becoming graces, 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness.” 


But it is very unfortunate for his subjects if he should be 
endowed with “vigorous intellectual faculties, earnest 
convictions, energy of character, warmth of feeling, and 
other endowments which in private life attract affection 


* Monarchy and Democracy. By the Duke oF Somerset, K.G. 
(James Baio.) 
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and respect.” Yet it is not unreasonable in the sovereign 
to be an anxious politician, because “ he cannot see with 
indifference a course of policy pursued which, while it 
strengthens a political party, may seriously imperil the 
permanent interests of State, or impair the legitimate 
authority of the Crown.” The Duke of Somerset’s ideal 
king is thus a monarch who is able rightly to distinguish 
when these contingencies are likely to occur, but who at 
the same time is indifferent in religion, and entirely 
devoid of “ vigorous intellectual faculties, earnest convic- 


tions, and energy of character.” In other words, he is. 


to be a sort of compound of prophet and court-fool, 
without the solid qualities of the one, or the amusing 
propensities of the other. But as we have no royal per- 
sonage of this description on hand, the Duke of Somerset 
has many forebodings as to the future of the British Con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

Having in this way disposed of one-half of this subject, 
our author proceeds to discuss the other. He examines 
into the question of political rights and natural rights, 
which terms, he considers, have caused more confusion 
and turbulence than any others. The reason is that 
everyone who has attempted to give definitions of these 
words has altogether failed. ‘The natural rights of man 
are so veiled in obscurity, even to the vision of the Duke 
of Somerset, that, after showing that the popular notion of 
them is altogether wrong, he discreetly avoids defining 
them himself. Coming to man’s civil rights, the Duke 
quotes Burke, and then says that “‘ his reasoning is some- 
what confused.” This being ail there is on this subject,. 


it is clear that the writer’s forebodings regarding rights: 


of every sort are of a serious and dismal character. But 
he devotes more attention to the science of Government, 
which John Stuart Mill and a few others have treated of. 
Of the former it is asserted that “the basis of Mil?s 
reasoning has failed, and the theory founded upon it is 
worthless.” No arguments in support of this are 
adduced, but of course a Duke’s word is sufficient. 
Macaulay’s theory that induction is the u. _thod of 
constructing the science of Government is declared to be 
“illasory.”  Macaulay’s theory appears to be altogether 
erroneous when applied to the problems which living 
politicians desire to solve.” Macaulay shows Mill to be 
wrong ; the Duke of Somerset shows Macaulay to be 
wrong. Unhappily these two wrongs do not make a 
right, for the Duke of Somerset has no solution of his 
own for the problem. Hence he forebodes ill for 
government in general, and the British Government in 
particular. 

The author of “ Monarchy and Democracy ” describes 
our present form of Government as a fusion of these two 
principles, “in which fusion during the last fifty years. 
Democracy has been continually advancing.” With this 
state of things the Duke is deeply dissatisfied; and 
though he declares that “it is idle to speculate on the 
future,” he indulges in this sort of idleness to the extent 
of several of the brief paragraphs that are a leading 
feature of his literary style. He inquires into the con- 
dition of the “ proletariat,” as though the working man 
were some curious animal, the discovery of which by the 
Duke was a scientific event of note. “These men,” he 
remarks, “ passing their lives in monotonous occupation,. 
seldom exercise their mental faculties. They possess. 
little individuality of character, and feeble powers of dis- 
crimination. Asa class they are generous one to the 
other. . . . They are deficient in self-control, and 
are easily excited by preachers or speakers who have 


the skill to touch their feelings or to inflame their 


passions. . They naturally desire to increase their wages 
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and to lessen their labour. Their daily necessities pre- 
occupy their thoughts, and they are ill-qualified to take 
an enlarged view even of their own interests, still less 
of the affairs of the nation.” That these desperate 
persons will some day have votes seriously perturbs the 
Duke of Somerset. “ When representation has descended 
to the lowest stratum of society it can fall no further,” 
he declares, with unanswerable truth; and with much 
alarm he inquires, “ What will be the possible conse- 
quences to the British Empire of such an extension of 
the Suffrage?” Those who share the Duke's alarm at 
this prospect will find no comfort in his book; for 
whether the Franchise be narrow or wide evil will 
predominate. 

There are many other things in the Duke of Somerset’s 
latest deliverance to which we: should like to refer ; 
but as we have let him speak pretty freely as far as 
we have gone, a fair idea of his book has been given. 
In later chapters he shows that nearly all speaking at 
Party gatherings is but one remove from the idiotic, that 
the education of the masses tends rather to debase than 
improve them, that the functions of the Government are 
altogether misunderstood, that liberty is a delusion and 
the aristocracy a snare, that the Democracy is an ass, 
and that there is no such thing as progress. These 
things being so, he will be a bold person to declare that 
the Duke of Somerset’s forebodings are not amply 
justified. 


OUR BURMESE WARS.* 


VEN measured by the standard of the most faith- 
ful disciple of the Manchester school, who would 
regard any extension of our Empire with horror, a com- 
paratively recent acquisition, which not only costs nothing, 
but yields a handsome surplus, must be interesting, if 
only from the singularity of its position. Such a pro- 
vince is that of British Burma, formally annexed in 
December, 1852, and therefore among the youngest of our 
possessions. Until very recently there was but little 
general knowledge of Burma, and it was, by many other- 
wise well-instructed persons, looked upon merely as a 
sort of unwholesome swamp which produced certain 
cargoes of rice and teak timber. Except the officers who 
had actually served in this dependency and their imme- 
diate friends, few seemed to know, and none to care 
about knowing, how totally different is the province from 
any other portion of our Eastern Empire, not in climate 
and productiveness only, but in the nature and distribu- 
tion of its population, its value as a link between India 
and China, and its capabilities of almost boundless 
development. Lately, however, it would almost appear 
that the body of the public had become aware of the 
existence of British Burma, and eyen to take an 
occasional, though, of course, a very languid interest in 
it, The massacre of a number of his relations by the 
present King Theebaw—though no unusual event in the 
history of the kingdom—seems to have awakened Eng- 
lish people to the knowledge that we have, in two succes- 
sive wars, annexed the greater part of it. 

For many years the Burmese have been among the 
most impracticable, as they are doubtless among the 
bravest, of Eastern peoples ; and the reason why they are 
thus impracticable is not far to seek. Custom and tradi- 
tion are almost as strong as in China, and both demand 
that the reigning King of Ava should be treated and 








* Our Burmese Wars and Relations with Burma. By Colonel 
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spoken to as a semi-divine creature, not as a huma 
being. No honest counsel, no true information can 
reach the ears of a Burmese king without imminer 
danger to him who conveys it. Successive monarch: 
having been fooled to the top of their bent, and receiving 
on all sides nothing but flattery, lies, and approval, have 
believed themselves ‘really to be what their titles ass 
“the m ost powerful of all, king of kings, invincible,” and 
almost immortal. Jealous to an almost incredible degree 
of all foreign influence ever since a suspicion arose tha 
there might be, beyond seas, one power or another almost 
as mighty as that of Burma, any accurate and 
correct information has always been carefully ex- 
cluded from the Palace. We are almost inclined to 
doubt whether even the members of the Burmese 
Embassy, which some few years ago visited Europe, 
would on their return have dared to tell the truth to 
the late King Mendoon, comparatively humane as he 
was, on the wonders they had seen. From our know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of the country we are 
inclined to think that the Ambassadors were asked many 
questions, and had to tell all they knew about London, 
about railways, steamers, and armies. But that when at 
last the King would inquire (as he certainly did), “Is 
London as grand as Mandalay?” they would answer, — 
“Nothing can be as grand as the Golden Spot your 
Majesty dwells in!” and if asked what they thought 
say, of the “ Blues” in comparison to the Burmese body- 
guards, would reply, “No guards are so fine as those 
which your Majesty permits to stand at the Golden Feet.” 
Add, therefore, to the vanity innate in all human, and 
particularly in Oriental, nature an enormous amount of 
flattery, an absolute ignorance of the entire world 
beyond the immediate suburbs of the capital, and the 
cruelty apparently inseparable from Eastern Kingship, and 
it cannot be wondered at that for one hundred and twenty 
years we have had to suffer from the arrogance, injustice, 
and faithlessness of Burmese monarchs. 

As long ago as 1759 a wholesale massacre of innocent 
Englishmen was carried out at Negrais by the Burmese, 
stimulated, at it appears, by the jealousy of certain Portu- 
guese adventurers. Early in this century the Empire 
governed from Amarapura extended from Munipore in 
the North almost to the Straits of Malacca, and included, 
besides Burma proper, a great part of Assam and Cachar, 
all Arracan, Pegu, Martaban, Tennasserim, with Tavoy 
and Mer gui, besides a somewhat doubtful authority over 
Karenee and the Shan States. So powerful did the king 
think himself, that when he heard of England’s difficul- 
ties in conquering Napoleon, he inquired why she did not 
ap ply to him for soldiers. ‘ My troops,” he remarked, 
‘¢ would soon have swept the French into the sea.” A 
series of totally unprovoked outrages followed a few 
years after Colonel Symes’ Mission to Ava, which took | 
place in 1811. An embargo was laid in 1811 on all Eng- | 
lish vessels at Rangoon, the Burmese attacked the indepen- 
dent State of Munipore, completed the conquest of Assam 
killed some of our own subjects on river-boats, carried 
off as prisoners a party of the East Indian Company’s 
elephant-hunters, and finally attacked a British guard on 
the island of Sheepaur. This last insult roused the British 
lion, and Lord Amherst’s demands for explanation and 
redress having been met by a contemptuous silence, war 
was declared in March, 1824. As a striking proof of 
how things in the East have changed since then, we may 
note a circumstance pointed out by Colonel Lawrie. The 
Burmese Commander, Maha Bandoola, having defeated 
Colonel Bowen, advanced from Assam in the direction 
of Calcutta, and a panic prevailed in that city. A militia 
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was hastily formed for its defence, but the services of these 
troops were not required, as the expedition which was 
sent by Lord Amherst to Rangoon made it necessary for 
the King of Burma to recall his great commander to 
repel the invasion of the barbarians, Into the details of 
this first war, which have been given to the public in 
more than one work, and are well and clearly told by 
Colonel Lawrie, it is not necessary to enter. It is as 
well, however, to remark that our arms were extra- 
ordinarily lucky, for Maha Bandoola, while organising a 
stout resistance at Donabew, was killed by a chance shot, 
and the death of their unconquered General thoroughly 
demoralised the Burmese army. So also a few months 
later, near Pagan, two of the three Shan amazons who 
led our enemies, and their second General, Maha 
Nennoo, were killed in battle, probably from their 
ignorance of the range of the British muskets. These 
circumstances, which cannot be considered anything but 
fortuitous, greatly hastened the conclusion of peace. Our 
losses were, in proportion to the forces employed, enor- 
mous, amounting to 5080 out of 12,000 men. By the 
Treaty of Yandaboo we obtained possession of all Burmese 
territory east of the Salween, and also of Arracan, while 
the King promised to respect the independence of Muni- 
pore. We thus took away about one-third of his territories, 
and no one who reads Colonel Lawrie’s book, or Burney’s 
account of his Mission, will think that we took too much. 
But when Tharawadi came to the throne the lessons of 
the first war were of course forgotten. He had not wit- 


’ nessed the defeat of his predecessor’s forces, and was, on 
Pp S, 


the principles already explained, ready to believe the 
account of the war preserved in. the chronicles of the 
Court :— 

“The white strangers of the West fastened a quarrel on 
the Lord of the Golden Palace. They landed at goon, 
took that place and Prome, and were permitted to advance 
as far as Yandaboo, for the King, from motives of piety and 
regard to life, made no preparation whatever to oppose them. 
The strangers had spent vast sums of money in their enter- 
prise, so that by the time they reached Yandaboo their re- 
sources were exhausted, and they were in great distress. 
They then petitioned the King, who in his clemency and 
generosity sent them large sums of money to pay their ex- 
penses back, and ordered them out of the territory.” 

From this point of view it is not to be wondered at 
that injuries and insults recommenced, till the Governor- 
General (Lord Dalhousie) having demanded reparation, 
a Viceroy was sent from Ava to Rangoon ostensibly for 
the purpose of displacing the governor of that town and 
negotiating with our officers. His arrogance, however, 
went so far that he refused even to receive the Governor- 
General’s envoy, so that. a rupture became inevitable. 
This second war was declared in January, 1852, but 
although we had the assistance of steam vessels, by which 
means it ought to have been concluded in a compara- 
tively short time, the final annexation of Pegu and Mar- 
taban, and the expulsion of the Burmese troops from these 
provinces was delayed nearly two years. It will be 
gathered, even from the extremely confused narrative of 
the second war given by Colonel Lawrie, how much our 
commanders were to blame for the loss of time and the 
consequent loss of life and vast expenditure of money. 
The lessons taught by Sir Archibald Campbell seem to 
have been entirely forgotten, or possibly never learnt, by 
General Godwin, whose blunders, delays, and hesitations 
are far too leniently dealt with by the present historian. 
After this second war no treaty was signed. We occupied 
the sea-board provinces, and marked out a frontier for 
ourselves, thus annexing another portion of the Burmese 
Empire, which is now reduced to barely,one-third: of its 
extent in.1820. No regular treaty was agreed on by the 


King (Mendoon), although he was on good terms with 
our first Chief Commissioner, Colonel (now General Sir 
Arthur) Phayre, until Colonel Fytche went to Mandalay 
in 1867; and although the trade between our possessions 
and Upper Burma has largely increased since its signature, 
we are still inclined to doubt whether, in the event of a 
war, this agreement will not turn out to have been a most 
unfortunate one for us. That King Theebaw will sooner 
or later try our patience beyond endurance is almost cer- 
tain, and that when we are obliged to attack him our 
advance will not be assisted by the arms and ammunition 
we have been good enough to supply, and allow to be 
supplied, in virtue of the treaty, is equally certain. 

We have attempted briefly to summarise the events 
treated of in Colonel Lawrie’s book, and we have been 
the more ready to do so that a knowledge of our dealings 
with Burma during the last fifty-five years is not so widely 
extended as it should be. But those who hope to gather 
a correct idea of the second war from our author’s narra- 
tive will be sadly disappointed. The first one, in which, 
of course, he took no part, is related clearly and succinctly 
enough ; the history of the second is as nearly unintelli- 
gible as possible. It is composed of the most incongruous 
scraps of information ; it consists of detached accounts 
of certain minor operations, without any reference at all 
to important ones ; it is put together without the slightest 
system, and even without any attempt to make the story 
continuous. Thus, just after the account of the attack 
on Martaban, a description of Burmese games is intro- 
duced, « propos de bottes ; we are informed in the middle 
of a discussion about dacoits that “an elegant theatre 
was being erected (at Rangoon) for the entertainment of 
officers and men ;” and then a diversion is made to the 
Rev. Mr. Burney’s work, to Mr. Kinnaird, and to the 
existence of Buddha. The capture of Prome having 
been related, with an excessively stupid anecdote of 
General Godwin, the author suddenly says :—*‘* We shall 
now try and entertain the reader with a sketch of Bur- 
mese costume—a Burmese feast,” and does so, with what 
success we leave the “ general reader” to determine. A 
few pages further on there is a full account of the em- 
barkation of the troops at Rangoon in September ; in the 
middle of it, without the slightest connection with what 
precedes or follows, a paragraph about wild-flowers and the 
maidenhair fern. Quotations from Shak espeare, allusions 
to Charles XII. of Sweden, episodes of home politics, 
praises of the Duke of Wellington, reflections on things 
in general, are freely interspersed throughout the book, 
without the slightest rhyme or reason. Colonel Lawrie 
could well have told all he had to tell in three 
hundred pages, but the book has five. The smaller 
number would have been very interesting if properly 
arranged ; as it is, the book is inexpressibly tedious, with 
the sole exception of the first eighty pages, which are 
obtained from older authorities. The “ gallant” author 
is very fond of adjectives, particularly of laudatory ones ; 
“noble” and “ gallant” recur constantly, and the effect 
of the former, when we are told “the noble captain led 
his men, &c.,” is rather funny. Dashes and points of 
exclamation abound ; and how fond the author is of the 
latter may be imagined when we note that the simple 
observaticn, “It is probable that the three great pro- 
vinces which compose British Burma will one day be 
ruled over by a Lieutenant-Governor!” is supplied with 
one. Soldiers need not necessarily be great writers, and 
we are glad to have from them plain statements of fact 
and simple, straightforward descriptions ; but they should 
not go into ungrammatical heroics, as Colonel Lawrie 
does more than once in every chapter and, we had almost 
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said, on every page. Tactics cannot be successful with- 
out order; we are the more surprised that Colonel 
Lawrie should have so entirely neglected this essential 
quality in his book. Nor would he, we think, care to 
fead his troops into an enemy’s country with no better 
aid than the maps with which he enriches it. Nothing 
worse has probably ever been done. They contain 
nothing of what special maps should contain, and the 
one representing the central portion of Burma shows just 
about as much and as little as an ordinary school atlas. 
His sketches are less intelligible and still more devoid of 
information. The volume contains some valuable sta- 
tistical figures, but they are scattered about in such an 
eccentric fashion that it is infinitely easier to collect them 
from the original blue-books and reports to the Govern- 
ment of India than to hunt for them up and down the 
pages of this volume. In short, if we wished to give a 
young author an example of “how not to do it,” we 
could point to nothing more deterrently effective than 
Colonel Lawrie’s book. 


SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY.* 


MPARTIAL and critical study of the Biblical records 
is on the increase in England. Dr. -Kalisch’s 
masterly commentary on Leviticus, and Bishop Light- 
foot’s scholarly editions of the Pauline Epistles, are up 
to the highest standard of classical scholarship, while Dr. 
Abbott’s article on the Gospels in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica is equal to the best German work in its thorough- 
ness, and superior to it in judgment and fact. It is 
evident that a complete reconstruction of Biblical history 
and theology is becoming a practical necessity, and at 
such a stage English energy is sure to step in. Hitherto 
the work done has been principally negative ; the over- 
throw of the uncritical Church tradition about the Bibli- 
cal canon ; the ground is now to some extend cleared, and 
ready for a construction suited to the wants and tastes of 
to-day. The outcry against “ restorations ” will probably 
be raised here with still greater power than in the case of 
St. Mark’s, but the present venerable edifice is clearly un- 
suitable for man’s habitation, and must be replaced by a 
building of firmer foundation, and better adapted to 
modern taste. ‘The three works before us help towards 
such a construction in various degrees and in different 
directions, but are all animated by the same spirit of 
critical scholarship. 

The last part of Bishop Colenso’s examination of the 
Pentateuch, commenced amid such uproar nearly twenty 
years ago, naturally attracts our first attention. The great 
iconoclast has concluded his work under more favourable 
circumstances than those with which his task was begun, 
and the effect of this is discernible in the more elevated 
tone of Part VII. We find here no such querulous com- 
plaints as disfigured the earlier numbers of his huge work. 
The dimensions to which the book has now attained will 
prevent its ever reaching.a large audience, and the more 
critical readers to which it is adapted are not likely to be 
led away by any attacks on the older position now fast 
becoming obsolete among cultivated men. The results 
arrived at by the Bishop in previous parts were briefly 
these. The Pentateuch shows signs of many steps of 
composition and redaction; the earliest portions are 
preserved in a few Volkslieder,as the Songs of Lamech, 
Moses, Balaam, and Jacob’s Blessing ; a historical nar- 
rative containing the earlier history, and composed about 
"© 1. Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch. Part VIL. (Longmans) 
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the time of Samuel (First Elohist), with the narratives of 
the Second Elohist, and the Jehovist in the reign of David 
and Solomon respectively, form the earliest parts of the 
historical and legislative portions. To these were added 
Deuteronomy, composed in the reign of Josiah, and, 
lastly, the priestly laws of Exodus, Numbers, with the 
whole of Leviticus (Levitical legislation) were composed, 
according to our author, during or after the Captivity. 
These results are sufficiently startling to the ordinary 
notions of the Old Testament, and, if substantiated 
would revolutionise our conception of the religious deve- 
lopment of Israel. Bishop Colenso attempts in the 
volume before us to bring the requisite substantiation 
from the other books of the Old Testament. Passing 
all this multifarious literature in review, he essays to prove 
that no allusion to the Levitical legislation is to be found 
in the books written previous to the Captivity, that Deute- 
ronomy does not exist for writers earlier than Josiah, and 
that the same priestly reconstruction of history is to be 
found in Chronicles as of legislation in the Levitical 
legislation. The enormous mass of critical detail con- 
tained in this bulky volume renders it impossible to do 
more than give a summary of the Bishop’s results : 
any special criticism would be both wearisome and 
uninstructive in this place. It is only fair to the 
Bishop, however, to say that the work shows signs of 
gigantic labour, honest criticism, and no small amount 
of scholarship. It is worthy of remark that exactly 


the same task has been undertaken by Professor Well- | 


hausen in the first volume of his “ Geschichte Israels,” 
wit: much the same result, except with regard to the 
First Elohist, whom Wellhausen places last instead of 
first among the historical portions. 

The second book on our list assumes the late origin of 
the Biblical records, and attempts to reconstruct the his- 
tory of the Exodus on the assumption that the Pentateuch 
contains various accounts of the event, as told among 
different tribes, laying especial stress on the difference of 
the story when told on either side of the Jordan. The 
list of names of resting places in the wilderness given in 
Numbers is rejected by the anonymous author, who is 
throughout somewhat too ready in rejecting passages 
which clash with his views. As reconstructed by our 
author the narrative of the Exodus is, of course, stripped 
of all supernatural details, and may be told in a few 
lines. A famine had driven the Hebrews to Egypt, where 
they sold themselves to escape starvation. From this 
state of slavery they were released by Moses, the leader 
of a tribe of their kinsmen in Moab; the Egyptian 
monarch allowed them to leave from fear of leprosy, 
which had broken out among them. Leaving the land 
of Goshen, in North-eastern Egypt (near Zoan-Tanis), 
they directed their course by the ordinary caravan route 
to the Mount of Elohim, named Horeb or Sinai in 
different traditions. There they were hospitably 
received by the kindred tribe of Jethro, and an attempt 
was made to enter Palestine from the south. This 
attempt having been defeated, a division invaded 
Palestine from the north-east, while a more successful 
attack was subsequently made by the remainder on 
Southern Canaan. 

Such, in its bare simplicity, is the story of the Exodus 
as seen by the light of “analytical history.” Without 
deciding on the question whether the author has proved 
the many new views which he puts forth, we may give 
him a due meed of praise for the critical caution and 
unostentatious learning with which they are propounded. 
“The Hebrew Migration from Egypt” is a solid contri- 
bution to historical study, and deserves all possible atten- 
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tion from the impartial students of Biblical history. The 
most curious result reached is that of the identification 
of Mount Sinai and Mount Hor, while the most im- 
portant hypothesis started by the author seems to be the 
identification of the original “land of the Hebrews ” with 
Idumeza. 

Mr. Nicholson’s treatise, which closes our list, is a 
scholarly edition of the fragments of the “ Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews,” collected from the early Fathers. 
Mr. Nicholson accepts Jerome’s view that the fragments 
were translated from an Aramaic original which Matthew 
composed, and has arranged them in the same order as 
the parallel passages in the extant Gospel of Matthew. 
Many incidents and sayings are recorded here which do 
not occur in the Synoptics, and the book is an interest- 
ing addition to theological literature. Its chief value 
appears to us to consist in the information given as to 
the rise of the various memoirs of Jesus referred to in 
the preface of Luke’s Gospel. As might be expected 
from the Librarian of the London Institution, full notice 
is taken of all the pertinent literature, and Professor 
Westcott’s superficial treatment of the subject is ruth- 
lessly exposed. The spirit with which Mr. Nicholson 
has conducted his inquiries is beyond all praise : reve- 
rence and criticism here join hands, and questions of 
scholarship are treated with full competence. Many a 
side-light is thrown upon the Canonical Books of the New 
Testament, to the critical students of which we can sin- 
cerely recommend Mr. Nicholson’s treatise. 


PLANCHE’S EXTRAVAGANZAS.* 


EW of the younger generation of playgoers are 
aware that Mr. Planché wrote one hundred and 
seventy-six plays altogether, of which about seventy-two 
are original, and one hundred and two are translations 
and adaptations from foreign languages, or alterations of 
old English pieces to fit them for the English stage. 
The five handsome volumes now before us contain only 
a very small portion of the immense amount of dramatic 
work the author has performed. In this the first collected 
edition of a portion of Planché’s works only extravaganzas 
are included, and of the extravaganzas only such as the 
author himself selected. The work has been subscribed 
for by a few, a very few, of the many admirers of Planché's 
genius, of his exquisite tact, delicate wit, and harmless 
fun, and is now called a ‘testimonial edition.” If we 
say that the fact of its being in preparation was not made 
known as widely as the reputation of the author deserved, 
we do not mean to blame either the editors or the pub- 
lishers. But the fact is that many more would willingly 
have subscribed to the publication if they had known of 
it in time. The list appended to the fifth volume might 
easily have been extended to treble the length. But 
canvassing and even advertisements were, perhaps 
tightly, not resorted to, and it was believed that quality 
rather than numbers should be sought for in the list of 
subscribers. This has indeed been obtained, for hardly 
a name of note in the world of drama and dramatic 
literature is absent. Many, however, who belong to the 
plebs, as contrasted with the chosen few for whom the 
stage is a vocation, would have been glad to contribute 
their mite towards a testimonial to one of the most ac- 
complished as he was one of the most industrious of the 
authors of thecentury. Commencing his career when he was 
but a schoolboy in 1818 by a burlesque called ‘‘Amoroso,” 
* The Extravaganzas of F. R. Planché, Esq., Somerset Herald. 
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which was accepted and capitally acted at Drury Lane, 
he continued writing one piece after another with success 
which was never doubtful, although its amount might 
vary. The last piece Mr. Planché wrote—not, we hope, 
the last piece he will ever write—was for the German 
Reed entertainment at the Gallery of Illustration, and 
was performed on Boxing-day in 1871. To this may be 
added the songs for Dion Boucicault’s fairy spectacle, 
“ Babil and Bijou,” given at Covent Garden in August, 
1872, although we think Mr. Planché would be quite as 
well pleased that it should be clearly understood that his 
responsibility extends to the lyrical portions only. Since 
then the pen of the veteran has rested ; but well-deserved 
as this rest may be, we cannot help hoping that it will 
fly over the paper once more, and that Mr. Planché will 
give us at least one more burlesque. Nothing could 
be sillier and coarser than the productions which have 
taken the place once so gracefully filled by his own. 
The success of “Blue Beard,” of the “Sleeping 
Beauty,” or of “ Riquet with the Tuft,” depended neither 
on the legs of the ballet-giris, nor on break-downs, nor on 
slangy, vulgar songs. Nowadays it appears that even in 
a fairy extravaganza none of the characters can sing an 
air without concluding it bya silly dance round the stage. 
It has often puzzled us to discover what fun there can 
possibly be in this stamping of feet and shaking of 
limbs, without which no song is now considered com- 
plete. These contortions must, we suppose, fill up the 
gaps left by the halting wit of the authors ; but with their 
general introduction the really good burlesque, and even 
the comical classical extravaganza of Offenbach’s earlier 
period, have disappeared from the stage, and their place 
is taken by poses plastiqgues, performed by ladies with 
very few clothes on, alternating with the cancan and 
music-hall songs. If the last-mentioned are put in the 
mouth of a very young girl, who ought still to be at 
school, and if this actress (save the mark !) kicks up her 
heels outrageously, the success of the piece is assured. 
It is excessively easy to write burlesques of this latest 
type, and no condemnation is too severe for them. 
But Mr. Planché is, we think, a little hard on “ Orphée 
aux Enfers.” It is perhaps the only piece which has 
suffered under his hands. He objects that the original 
story is not adhered to, and has introduced the character 
of “ Public Opinion ” in order to keep the spectators con- 
stantly informed that the whole is an elaborate joke. 
Now we cannot help thinking that Mr. Planché misses the 
point of this ofera-bouffe, a point not dissimilar to the 
motif of “La Belle Héléne.” While older writers of 
classical burlesque—Mr. Planché among them—took the 
classical story and modernised it (the very modernising 
being sufficient to elicit hearty laughter), while the songs 
introduced called for hearty applause, M. Offenbach, 
with his faithful coadjutors, Meilhac and Halévy, got 
hold of the story and turned it almost topsy-turvy. Thus 
Achilles, the brave hero, becomes in their hands a 
violent buffoon ; Ulysses, the type of a Georges Dandin, 
and Calchas, the seer, an old humbug. We do not assert 
that their system is better than, or even as good as, that 
formerly pursued. But it is a system ; and Mr, Planché 
fails, we think, to perceive that it is one, finding fault, 
in fact, with the very elements which gave that system a 
success enduring over twenty years. ‘There is this great 
difference between “La Belle Héléne” and even “La 
Grande Duchesse” and the modern English burlesque 
which pretends to follow in its lines, that the former is 
always witty, even if occasionally coarse, while the latter 
is always coarse, and only very occasionally witty. Mr. 
Planché’s burlettas and Revues (which he justly takes 
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credit for having been the first to introduce in England) 
were never coarse, But were they always witty? A 
perusal of those contained in these volumes will convince 
even the most modern and sceptic of playgoers that they 
were, 
Not the least interesting of the plays contained in this 
“ Testimonial Edition ” is the one entitled “ Mr. Buck- 
stone’s Ascent of Mount Parnassus”—a sort of parody 
on “ Albert Smith’s Ascent of Mont Blanc ”—an enter- 
tainment which, at that time (1853), was nightly drawing 
crowded audiences at the Egyptian Hall. Mr. Planché 
never missed a chance of drawing a moral and pointing 
a tale, and like in many of his other pieces, introduced 
in this one characters, entitled “ Fashion,” the ‘ Spirit of 
Drury Lane,” &c., who spoke of the decadence of the 
Drama, and the want of a legitimate home for it. Now 
that this subject has again been brought forward, and is 
being handled by a committee composed of men more 
likely to accomplish the project of a National Theatre, 
or at any rate of a National Dramatic School, than any 
who have preceded them, it may not be without interest 
to quote a few verses which show what people said 
twenty-seven years ago— 
“ Because of every hope bereft 

The Drama is to Fortune’s mercy left ; 

So much is she your slave that e’en the weather 

Can ruin all the theatres together ! 

The State no temple to the Drama gives— 

She keeps a shop, and on chance custom lives 

From hand to mouth —what cares she for disgrace 

While Basinghall Street stares her in the face? 

Will any manager, who’s not a ninny, 

To walk the stage give Roscius one poor guinea, 


When he can double his receipts by dealing 
With a man-fly, to walk upon the ceiling?” 


And an adaptation from the French— 


“We take French leave to build upon French?grounds, 
And for one sculpture by an English master 
We get a hundred casts in Paris plaster. 
~ * * ~ , 


Give me fun, splendour, music, dancing, dress, 
These are the elements of my success.” 

The advocates of the new scheme will find plenty of 
arguments in Mr. Planché’s works, nor will these experi- 
ments prove the weaker that they are gracefully cast in a 
poetic mould. 

The volume contains two capital portraits of the 
author himself, taken at an interval of forty years, and a 
number of other portraits, from photographs and paint- 
ings, of many celebrated actors and actresses, among 
which may be mentioned as excellent those of Mr. Buck- 
stone and Mrs. German Reed, Miss Reynolds, J. P. 
Harley, Charles Mathews, Madame Vestris (Mrs. 
Mathews), and Miss Murray. The binding and general 
* get up” of the work are alike excellent ; a few typo- 
graphical errors have unfortunately crept in, notably in 
the fifth volume, which somewhat mar the general 
completeness. Such faults are, however, only flies in 
amber ; all who are sorry for the present condition of 
the English stage, and all who would wish to see it im- 
proved, will welcome the book, and cannot better prove 
their admiration of the author than by purchasing a 
copy of it. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
BOOSEY AND CO., 295, Regent Street, W. 


My Friend. Song ; words by F. E. Weatherley ; music by) — 
A. H. Behrend.—In this song the young composer scarcely + 


reaches the high standard achieved in bis admirable settir 


of the “Song of the Shirt.” But there is evidence of ae 


sound, meritorious aim at producing something superior to 


the ordinary “ pot-boiler ;” and he has been so far success- ~ 


ful that “ My Friend” will be sure to please every cultivated al 
baritone. The “Song of the Shirt” was too good to be: 
beaten in a hurry ; let Mr. Behrend try again. 

Dolly Varden. Ballad ; words and music by Cotsford: 
Dick.—Here is another proof of the happy results that can 


sometimes be obtained when the musician is his own a 
librettist. The story of pretty Dolly Varden is quaintly told. © 


in a few graceful lines, and these are set to music of an_ 
appropriate and pleasing character, suitable for a high mezzo- 
soprano voice. 

The Lights of London Town. Song; words by G. R. 
Sims ; music by Louis Diehl.—An effective, if not very 
original ballad, the words of which are from a pen clever at 
rhyming. 

i Good Company. Song ; poetry by Dr. Charles Mackay ; 
music by Stephen Adams.—The composer of “ Nancy Lee” 
has been rather silent of late—as composer, we mean, of 
course—but if proof were wanted that his. pen had not lost 
its cunning it is forthcoming in this capital song. It is 
melodious, and written throughout in the valse rhythm that 
is so much in vogue with the ballads of the present day. 


Indeed “Good Company” has in it all the necessary elements . 


for attaining popularity. It is published in two keys, for 
tenor and baritone. 


HOPWOOD AND CREW, 42, New Bond Street, W. 

My Little Maid. Ferryman Dan. Songs; words by 
F. E. Weatherley ; music by W. C. Levey.—The first is a 
charming little effort that owes its “taking” qualities as 
much to poetry as to music, which-are alike simple and 
characteristic. But we cannot say as much for “ Ferryman 
Dan ;” there is rhyme but no reason in the words, and the 
tune we have certainly heard before. 

The Minstrel Maiden. Song; words by Henry Hersée; 
music by W. C. Levey.—The popular composer of 
“ Esmeralda” has here attempted a song on the model of 
his early and greatest success ; and not in vain. He has 
wedded to Mr. Hersée’s piquant lines a light, well-contrasted 
“bolero ” that cannot fail to please. 

Love's Garden. Golden Corn. Songs ; words by Clement 
W. Scott ; music by W. C. Levey.—A couple of ballads quite 
in the Levey style. The first worthily imitates a recent 
success. The second imitates likewise, but is exceedingly 
commonplace. 

The Breadwinner. Dont Run Old England Down. 
Songs ; words by Frank W. Green; music by W. C. 
Levey.—More from the same prolific pen. Mr. Levey has 
been busy at ballads lately. “The Breadwinner” is agree- 
able and well written, although a more spirited style might 
have suited the words better. “Don’t Run Old England 
Down” is what is termed a “patriotic song,” with plenty of 
animation and “go” about it, anda frontispiece to match. 

The Soldier's Rose. Song; words by F. E. Weatherley ; 
music by Ernest Lemoine.—The popularity of Mr. 
Weatherley’s poetry is instanced by the fact that he writes 
about twenty per cent. of the lines now used by English 
ballad-composers. Of course he is not always up to the 
same mark, but his songs are generally characterised by 
some graceful or quaint idea. In the present instance, the 
words are deserving of a far better setting than has been 
accorded them. 

Our Crew. At the Roll of the Drum. Song ; words by 
Mary Mark Lemon. ver or Never. Song ; words by 
H. B. Farnie ; music by Fabio Campana.—The two first- 
named are inspiriting compositions in the style of which 
Signor Campana is so reputed a master.. The third has for 
a refrain the opening strains of the popular valse, “ Toujours 
ou Jamais.” 


Four Valses—published separately —by Emile Waldteufel. 
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—It would seem that this successful writer’s store of ideas in 
valse time is inexhaustible. He must beware of producing 
too much though, for all cannot be sterling metal in that 
case. Of the four handsomely-illustrated valses before us, 
“La Berceuse” and “Gaieté” are the best, and they are 
worthy of Waldteufel, “Pluie d’Or” is only moderate, and 
“La Plus Belle” is exactly the contrary of what its title 
would suggest. The introductions are all singularly pretty, 
but very little pains seem to be taken with any but the first 
part of each valse. 


——_—— 


Woop AND Co., 3, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Perles Classigués. For the pianoforte. No. 6. Edited 
and fingered by Carlo Tiesset.—This particular “ pearl ” is 
a sonatain D (op. 26, No. 3), by Clementi, and its value 
may be set down, to use a homely phrase, as greater for 
useful than for ornamental purposes. In other words, it 
forms a capital teaching-piece as a stepping-stone to classi- 
cal works by greater masters. The rondo is by far the 
most tuneful movement in the sonata, and worthy of 
Clementi in his liveliest mood. The fingering of M. Tiesset 
is as careful as usual. 

Organ Library. A Series of Original Voluntaries. Edited 
by Walter Spinney.—This firm seems always to the fore with 
organ music, and the present book (No. 5) forms one of an 
excellent series of productions for which players and 
students of the “king of instruments” are indebted. It 
contains four pieces suitable for use as voluntaries, the first 
and third of which please us most. However, they are all 
well arranged, and the printing is commendably clear. 

Gipsy Revels. For the pianoforte. No. 1, “Le Réveil.” 
By Leopold Waldstein.—There is nothing very gipsy-like in 
this little valse, nor is it animating enough to warrant its own 
immediate title. But as an extremely easy piece for children 
it will doubtless serve its purpose, 

Farewell to Lochaber. No. 1 of “Scottish Gems”; 
arranged for the pianoforte by E. Redhead, Mus. Bac.—A 
simple transcription of a characteristic melody often heard 
on the other side of the Border. 


—_— sO 


ENOCH AND SONS, 19, Holles Street, W. 


In Happier Days. Song ; words byS. K. Phillips ; music 
by Owen Hope.—An amateur attempt at ballad-writing. 
Words and music alike weak and trashy. 

Raff Album. For the pianoforte. Vol I.; edited by A. 
Schloesser.—A useful instalment to the Litolff edition, con- 
taining nine moderately-difficult pieces by Raff, and costing 
eighteenpence net. 

Franklin Taylor's Pianoforte Tutor.—This is in every 
respect an excellent book. The arrangement is concise, the 
explanations are comprehensible, and the progress of study 
is carefully graduated. The various chapters are enriched 
with an abundance of short pieces as examples, and altogether 
the “ Tutor” will amuse as well as instruct the beginner. 


STANLEY Lucas, WEBER, AND Co., 84, New Bond 
Street, W. 


Les Arpiges. For pianoforte. By J. Baptiste Calkin. 
Op. 94.—Performers to whom the execution of arpeggios 
presents no difficulty will find this é¢ude de concert a capital 
show-piece. 

Chaconne. By Naumann; arranged for pianoforte by 
Louis Liebe.—Maybe Naumann was not acquainted with 
“ God Save the Queen,” but at any rate the opening phrase 
of his “ Chaconne” bears a striking resemblance to that of 
Dr. John Bull’s famous air. Its other chief feature is its 
noisiness. 

The Whisper of the Wind. Song ; words by S. Gibney ; 
music by Eaton Faning.—A serious and seriously-written 
contralto song, in the style of the modern German Zed. 

When I Think of Thee. Song ; words by Algernon Brent ; 
music by R. Forsey Brion.—A sentimental ballad, the worst 
fault in which is a monotonous accompaniment in triplet 
chords. 

My Lady's Eyes. Four-part song; music by W. W. 
Richmond Powell.—A bright tuneful little glee, susceptible 


of very effective rendering. 
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Daybreak. Four-part song ; music by Walter Macfarren. 
—A boldly-written composition, affording capital “ light and 
shade” contrasts for a choir whose intonation may be 
depended upon. 


WEEKES AND Co., 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street. 


May. The Twilight Shades are Falling. F our-part songs ; 
music by Wilfred E. Bendall.—There is merit in these two 
things, which are of a class in which originality may not be 
looked for nowadays. 

The Celebrated Andante in G ( Batiste), Transcribed for 
pianoforte by Boyton Smith.—The transcription consists of 
a framework of afpfeggios on the harmonies of the andante 
which will afford excellent practice. 

Three Movements. F or the pianoforte. By F. W. Hird.— 
Here is an instance of an endeavour to be profound result 
ing in a conglomeration of sounds and modulations from 
which the musician may hope in vain to extract sense or 
interest. It would appear, indeed, that Mr. Hird was 
inspired with this masterpiece during the course of some 
evening party. He commenced witha serious “Canzonetta;” 
later on, becoming more lively, he indulged in the playful 
mixture which he properly terms a “ Scherzo ;” and wound 
up with a “Burlesca,” or “ Réve de Bon-vivant ”—either 
name is appropriate enough—founded on that classical 
and immortal air, “ We won’t go home till morning.” It is 
possible that Mr. Hird has intended all this as an elaborate 
joke, for most bad jokes are difficult to see through. It is 
only a pity, though, that anything so laboured and absurd 
should have been honoured by being put in print. 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY, Hanover Square. 


The March of the May Queen. For the pianoforte. By 
Juliana Wurtzburg.—A quaint, melodious little march, quite 
charming and delicate enough to warrant its title. It is un- 
pretending in style, yet founded on a model by no means 
easy to imitate without the danger of plagiarism, and there- 
fore all the more to be praised fer its originality. 

She Showed Me Roses in My Morning Dream. Song ; 
words by J. C. Simpson ; music by J. Wurtzburg.—There is 
again independence of thought in this careful setting of some 
striking verses. The air is flowing and pleasant, tastefully 
harmonised, and as effective in minor as in major. The 
composer is rather fond of unexpectedly diminishing the 
third and sixth of the scale, and must guard against a 
mannerism that is apt to grow on one, 


FICTION. 


Brother and Sister By Lucy Scott. 3 vols. (Macmillan 
and Co. )—Besides the inference which is indirectly conveyed 
to us through the blank title-page, this novel is rich in inter- 
nal evidence of being a first, if not perhaps a strictly “maiden 
effort” at authorship. The plot turns on the familiar inci- 
dents of a wrongful will and a disinherited heir: the “ secret 
drawer” in due course yields up the inevitable dusty 
documentary proofs, and our very old friend, the long-lost 
witness, who has been despatched to Australia and reported 
drowned, naturally reappears in time to extorta death-bed 
confession from the villain of the tale, and to secure the 
succession to the estates in the right line. All this we find, 
and it sounds commonplace enough ; but yet “ Brother and 
Sister” is by no means a commonplace ‘novel, and deserves 
on its merits a somewhat careful analysis. Faults there cer- 
tainly are in plenty ; they do, in very truth, lie “thick as dust 
in vacant chambers,” yet we seem to descry a something 
beneath which appeals, not in vain, to our “ kindness.” There 
is an amount of freshness and of genuineness, and here and 
there a touch of humour, which arouses a suggestion of 
youthful authorship, and because of this and because of the 
promise of talent which is thereby conveyed, we think our 
truest service in the way of criticism will be to good-naturedly 
point out the shortcomings. The fault of construction so 
clearly to be seen in the plot extends to the sentences ; the 
critic is apt to grow lenient if lady writers somewhat 
confuse their nominatives; but in this instance the pro- 
nouns also seem to play at hide-and-seek, and an indefinite 
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multiplication of the Ae or the Ads in a long paragraph is apt 
to lead to a long hunt after the missing identity, which is 
inextricably involved in it. And this peculiarity becomes the 
more perplexing from the fact that “Brother and Sister” are 
really two brothers and two sisters. And each brother is 
“ sensitive ” and “ delicate” and “ gifted” and “ fascinating,” 
and each sister is “lovely ” and “ devoted” to her respective 
brother. The double is, perhaps, in either case slightly intensi- 
fied,and Muriel, the younger and lovelier sister, we suspect, of 
being the author’s favourite, since even her dress is often 
lovingly and lingeringly dwelt upon, and is on one occasion de- 
scribed, for our benefit, as resembling “ in hue” “a celestial 
rosebud ” (v. ii., p. 189). Also, although the affection all round 
is of a sentimental, not to say excessive sort, Muriel and her 
brother Walter are yet more given to “ clasping ” each other 
than are Adela and her brother Rudolf. Still the similarities 


' are more striking than the differences, and tend to produce a 


rather odd effect. Rudolf writes mild poetry under the 
influence of love ; Walter preaches startling sermons under 
the influence of opium. Rudolf has an hereditary tendency 
to consumption ; Walter a ditto ditto to madness. Rudolf’s 
sister nurses him through a fatal illness ; Walter's sister, 
more fortunate, tends him through two—but to perfect 
recovery. Both sisters, from their strong fraternal affection, 
resolve “never to marry,” but both finally do marry, and 
both again, by the odd coincidence of their fates, bestow them- 
selves upon doctors. 


Mrs. Denys of Cote. By Holme Lee. 3 vols. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)}—A novel with the name of Holme Lee on 
its title-page opens with an assurance of good and graceful 
work. Itis many years since “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter” 
made her claim on the attention and established a lien on 
the remembrance of Mudie’s subscribers. The exact inci- 
dents of that charming tale will probably have faded by this 
time, with most of its readers, into indistinct and shadowy 
outlines, but a certain indefinable impression of its fragrance 
will, we think, have remained with them, like the scent from 
long-dead violets which lingers in a long unopened drawer. 
The heroine who gives her name to these volumes will, we 
imagine, be pronounced no unworthy successor to sweet 
Margaret Holt. We follow her story from maidenhood 
to widowhood, and even beyond; and we watch with 
interest the “ Miss Delia-Mistress Pride” of the first volume 
mature into the stately, widely useful Mrs. Denys of the 
second and third. We see the gradual and consistent out- 
come of qualities which are moulded by a pure and noble 
purpose, and under its influence we note the wilfulness 
tone down into earnestness, and the girlish vanities in- 
sensibly change into worthy and womanly ambitions. 
Scores of novels favour us with a plot in which love, the 
single motive power, works its miracles of development. It 
is something original and refreshing to find a story with 
duty for its pivot of action. Delia Daventry's is scarcely a 
love-tale, although both as wife and mother she loves and is 
loved, and grows in time to have full cause for contentment, 
She marries, in opposition to the family wishes, an unpopular 
man, and one much older than herself. It is, in fact, a 
marriage contracted partly from pique and partly from that 
desire to be “ of use,” to do something “ great,” which is the 
disease of large natures in their crude youth. But the mis- 
take, a kindred one to that which wrecked poor Dorothea 
Brook’s life, is not repeated in this instance, for Hugh Denys 
is of quite another type from Mr. Casaubon. Hard and 
ill-regulated as his character had hitherto been judged, in 
his relations with his wife, he fully justifies the reputa- 
tion which even by his enemies had been accorded to him, 
that of being “good to his own.” It is very pleasant read- 
ing how, under his wife’s influence, this narrow goodness 
becomes more and more widely diffused. Her husband's 
position gives Mrs, Denys those opportunities which George 
Eliot’s heroine lacked, and the story of how Cote prospered 
and how the hereditary “Curse of Navestock” at last died 
out, gives room for many side-sketches of much charm if of 
minor interest to that which the principal characters claim 
from us. Mrs. Denys of Cote is herself a wife after a very 
old-fashioned type, and one which, to our thinking, would 
well bear, in this generation, indefinite reproduction. The 
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author has evidently modelled her on the lines of that matrot 
who “looked well to the ways of her household,” and whose 
chief crown and glory was that her husband, not she, became 
well “known in the gates.” If we wished to take excepti 
to any part of the book, it would be to the closing chapte 
We like our heroine so well that we would willingly ha 
kept our memory green of her in the character of Mrs 
Denys of Cote ; still we are free to confess that this objec. 
tion may be due to a private and particular prejudice of ou 
own against second marriages in general. The story is a 
any rate good in plot and good in purpose, and we are gle 
to recommend it as a very favourable specimen of pure < 
pleasant fiction. 


From Generation to Generation. By Lady Augusta No 
author of “Wandering Willie,’ “Owen Gwynne’s G 
Work,” &c. (Macmillan and Co.)—If this story had beer 
written by an anonymous author we venture to assert that 
it would hardly have met with the favourable notices whic 
have been devoted to it in journals not generally celebra 
for special leniency. It contains vivid pictures of Scotch 
life, and some happy sketches of Scotch scenery ; but the 


tale is harrowing and melancholy, and the introductory — 
genealogy is as unsatisfactory as it is intricate. There is, of 


course, in the old family of Douglas a traditional prophecy, 
and the prophecy is fulfilled in a manner which no one, 


except all those who have read novels, could possibly expect- 


While blackcock shooting in a wood (!) Kenneth Douglas 


shoots Lord Douglas accidentally, his cousin Ronald is — * 
accused of the homicide by an old keeper, and Kennethis 


afraid of confessing the truth. Poor Ronald is under the 
imputation of having shot his father, and his stern mother 
cannot forgive him. He becomes, however, engaged to his 
cousin Marion, the only one besides the old keeper who 
knows that Kenneth was the unfortunate youth guilty of the 
fatal shot ; and the latter, loving her, accepts it as a punish- 
ment of his cowardice that she should be engaged to his 
cousin. Finally, however, everything is cleared up, the 
engagement is broken off, and all ends well. This novel, 
which is fortunately in two volumes only, is fairly well 


written and sufficiently interesting. But life is not merry | 


enough to make us approve of a work so eminently calculated 
to depress one’s exuberant spirits. 


The Brown Hand and the White. By Mrs. Comptom 
Reade. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—As planets have 
their satellites and doctors their disciples, so, in somewhat 
like fashion, would certain eminent novelists seem to attract 
unto themselves a train of followers who revolve around them,. 
imitating their mannerisms, and accentuating their idiosyn- 
crasies. Diluted Dickens is the most common form of this 
phenomenon, but other instances will readily occur to the 
observant reader. Those twin comets, Miss Rhoda 
Broughton and Miss Helen Mathews, for example, have 
quite a long and brilliant tail of such evident admirers to 
which Mrs. Compton Reade adds yet another ray. Her 
heroines have quite the due liberal allowance of ‘life and 
the cramped notions of conventionality which are com- 
mon to that school of fiction. Her heroes even excel, for 
besides the “long, lithe, sinewy” limbs of one, which prso- 
claim him to be of the correct “ great creature” genus, the 
other certainly is gifted with a set of features far above the 
registered standard, since, when the heroine lays violent 
hands on his coat, “in the intensity of her delight,” we are 
told, “a great joy fulfils her face” (vol. ii, p. 236). The 
heroines are, perhaps, a trifle unequal. Both, it is fair to 
own, “squat on their heels,” “ stretch their legs,” and “ roar” 
or “reel with mirth” to the average extent ; but only one 
has the “moving, soft white bosom ” which we instinctively 
look fgr in such young ladies. She certainly, to give her 
her due, smokes a cigarette, talks suggestively enough for 
any half-dozen, is knowing about wines, and even goes to the 
length of “nestling her head against the neck ” of her sister's 
lover at a theatre! (vol. ii, p. 101.) Still, she is dainty 
in her habits, however vehement in her actions, it is only 
just to add. We find her “eradicating the roll from her 
dinner-napkin” (vol. i, p. 210) when another mortal 
might simply have taken it out, or another author even 
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been content to leave the act altogether unchronicled. She 
of the brown hands, in contradistinction to her sister 
of the white, is considered by the impassioned lover 
to be “abnormally particular.” We can hardly endorse 
his judgment, but opinions, of course, on such a subject 
must vary with one’s standard. We can at least be sure 
that what she may lack to his refined taste in impro- 
priety, she should fully make up for in bad taste, not to say 
in profanity. She abjures church-going on principle, “ hates 
parsons,” goes out of her way even to sneer at clergymen’s 
sisters, and finally finds God “in an inkpot” (vol. ii. 
p. 129). This strong-minded’ young person is supposed to 
“hebdomadally supply leaders” to “an advanced weekly.” 
She is paid at the rate of five shillings a column, and the 
editor occasionally “objects by postcard” to her manner 
of dealing “with the labour question” (vol. ii, p. 153). 
Editors are a much-maligned class. We do feel inclined to 
urge in extenuation of the meanness and the postcards of 
this especial sinner, that, however hard in other respects, 
he must at least have been liberal to his fair contributor in 
the minor matter of her grammar. “ Who have you been 
fighting with ?”—(vol. i., p. 206.) —“ I do not wonder at your 
finding Martin and I dull”—(p. 90)—are specimens of her 
conversational style. On one occasion this wretched editor 
sends her a very “ stiff” biography to review. “ Why could 
he not send me some poems?” she “ viciously” ruminates, 
“ora novel, or a book of travels? That would not have 
been half so hard. But, no, he keeps those for himself, 
mean creature; perhaps, though, I should do the same if I 
were him” (vol. ii, p.7). Poor “Aim” we echo, and poor 
us we feel inclined to add. The mean creature’s meanness 
must at any rate have recoiled on his own head if he “kept 
for himself” many such novels as the “ Brown _Hand and 
the White.” Getting up from his task, we fear he would 
hardly endorse the dictum that they were not “half so 
hard.” 


STRAY LEAVES. 
5 enaes 


NENT the recent visit of Col. the Hon. G. P. Villiers to 
her Majesty at Osborne, in which he gave her a descrip- 
tion of how he had found the uniform worn by the late Prince 
Imperial at the time of his death, together with his watch- 
chain and sundry other things, it became known that the only 
thinz of which he could find no trace was the historical 
watch of Napoleon I., the same which, it will be remem- 
bered, stopped suddenly during the battle of Sedan, when 
it was worn by Napoleon III. The Prince Imperial is known 
to have had this watch on his person ; but Colonel Villiers, 
after making every inquiry, is convinced that it must have 
been lost or destroyed.. The Zulus who gave him the gold 
and platinum chain declared that the latter was the case, and 
in proof of their assertion produced a small gold compass 
which the Prince wore as a charm, and which they firmly 
maintained had been taken out of the centre of the missing 
time-keeper. 


WITH the temperature below freezing-point,and an easterly 
wind searching into the marrow of one’s bones, some thousand 
starving creatures assembled in Lime House, Conder Street, 
teady for the Irish weekly stew dinner provided by the Lon- 
don College Society. The greater part of those present the 
other day were children ill-clad and famished,whose pinched- 
up faces showed the want of food in a pitiable degree. About 
one thousand partook of dinner that day, and unless funds 
are forthcoming it will be impossible to carry on this work 
of charity. Therefore, Mr. W. Austin, the hon. director, of 
14, Finsbury Circus, E.C., requests contributions on behalf of 
those to whom he has already given so many grateful meals. 


ON Tuesday next, February 3rd, at eight p.m., at the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, a discussion upon “ Fixed and 
Movable Weirs ” will take place, and, time permitting, the 
following paper will be read :—“Iron and Steel at Low 
Temperatures,” by Mr. J. J. Webster, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 
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IT is now decided that the game of croquet rightly belongs 
only to the ungodly. The Christian Standard, the Philadel- 
phia organ of the Perfectionists, declares that no person who 
is in the enjoyment of “ holiness” will play croquet. Accord- 
ing to this dictum, there must be a goodly number of profane 
and unredeemed persons. Lawn tennis is as yet unexcom- 
municated, possibly because it has not reached Philadelphia, 
for our American cousins are more expert in pirating our 
books than our games. The latter requires muscle and 
pluck ; the former only unscrupulousness, 


A PAMPHLET, entitled “The Political Catechism for 
1880-81, a Retrospect, an Outlook, and a Warning,” by 
Dr. Freeman, is in the press, and will be published in a 
few days by Kerby and Endean. Tracing the growth of 
the Constitution, it considers the attempts that have been 
made from time to time to infringe it ; deals with the state 
of Parties, the effects likely to result from Imperialism, 
from the existence of co-operative stores, and utters a 
warning voice to the electors. It is likely to be widely 
read. 


THERE is still living in New Jersey, U.S., one Benjamin 
Fish, who has led a chequered and remarkable career of 
ninety-five years. When Commodore Vanderbilt first 
started in life Fish lent him a thousand dollars. Fish also 
brought down the first anthracite coal that descended 
the Delaware in 1823 ; managed the whole stage line and 
steamboat company between New York and Philadelphia 
fifty-five years ago; was one of the first directors of the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad in 1830, and has been elected 
every year since. 


MR. CHARLES G. LELAND (“ Hans Breitmann”) has just 
arrived in Philadelphia, after a stay in England and Europe 
of eleven years. It is stated that in the spring he will go to 
California, and return to London in the summer. Mr. 
Leland has a volume in the press, entitled “ Minor Arts,” 
written with the object of enforcing the superiority of hand 
work over machine work in art. The book will be profusely 
embellished with illustrations by the author. 


AFTER having for nearly four months occupied the readers 
of the Voltaire newspaper, M. Zola’s last novel, “ Nana,” 
has been published in one volume by Charpentier. As a 
commercial speculation it will undoubtedly pay, as thirty- 
five editions are already taken up. From a literary point of 
view, however, it can scarcely be considered to add to the 
writers reputation. It surpasses “L’Assommoir” in mere 
filth, but in all the finer qualities of the best part of that 
book, “ Nana” is lamentably deficient. 


ANOTHER novel of a very different kind is just now 
creating a great sensation in Paris. The author also claims 
to be a disciple of naturalism, but naturalism @ /a Flaubert. 
His subject is simple, sober, and decent. The title of the 
book is “ Mademoiselle Lacour,” and the author is M. Henry 
Morel. 


To-DAy the second and most important portion of the 
collection of Continental Pictures belonging to Mr. P. L 
Evarard, who is leaving London, will be sold by auction by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. The catalogue com- 
prises about 160 lots, among which we find a great number 
of works by the leading artists of the French, Spanish, and 
Italian Schools. 


A BANKER-POET is a vara avis, though we have had that 
novelty in England in the person of Samuel Rogers, 
America can now claim a similar combination in the person 
of Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, a successful banker of 
New York. Besides being a poet, Mr. Stedman has proved, 
by his volume of essays on the “ Victorian Poets,” his claim 


to the title of literary critic. 


FATHER D1pon, who achieved considerable notoriety in 
Paris some weeks back by his sermons on divorce, has 
determined to republish his discourses in a volume. The 
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preface will certainly create a sensation. Init the Dominican 
friar seeks to demonstrate the perfect harmony of faith, 
science, and reason. 


IT is stated that a set of drawings on ground glass, by 
Mr. John La Farge, illustrating Mr. Browning’s poems, have 
been sold at Boston, realising from £25 tu £35 for each 
drawing. 


THE first representation of “ Nabab,” founded on M. 
Daudet’s novel, takes place this week at the Vaudeville, 
Paris. The play will probably not have more than a succes 
d@estime. M. Daudet’s genius is not dramatic. Even a 
novel is to him only a vehicle for exercising his wonderful 
descriptive powers. 


THE pantomime will shortly be withdrawn from the 
Sadler's Wells Theatre, and Mrs. Crowe (Miss Bateman) 
intends making her re-appearance as Mary Warner, pending 
the production of “ Macbeth,” which is being very carefully 
rehearsed for the stage. Should the experiment succeed, 
Miss Bateman proposes to follow up “Macbeth” with 
“ Othello,” “ King Lear,” “ Hamlet,” and “ Julius Czesar.” 
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with Six Illustrations .—,. The G Cottage.—s5. Ta, Exiles of Siberia. — 
9. Lottie’ s “ Yes,”"— 7, First time at 


Sixpence Monthly. 





The JANUARY NUMBER of the ARGOSY 
Now Ready, containing the Opening Chapters of 


The MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE. 


“ A good number of a favourite magazine.”"— The 


Queen. 
“* There is a charm about the 4 do find i aa 
Liverpool Courier. © Argosy we do not in any other magazine. 


“* Excellent descriptions and pictures of Norway.”—Sunaday Times.’ 

“* Mr. Wood's charming notes ‘ About Norway.’”—Land and Water. 

** Chief among the papers we place Mr. Wood's article ‘About Norway.’ '— 
meen. 


“*Mrs. Henry Wood’s A» gosy still sails over golden seas,” — Telegraaf. 

“ The Argosy is the best and cheapest of our magazines.” —S/andard. 

“* The Argosy forms an excellent collection of entertaining matter.” —Odserver. 
* is refreshing to light upon the Argosy.”’—Latest News. 

* Johnny Ludlow is a singularly pleasant companion.” —Sfectator. 


“The interest aroused in Johnny Ludlow is considerable.”—Saturday 
Review. 


** Johnny Ludlow is thoroughly high in tone, and healthy in character.” 
Guardian. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8, New Burlington Street, W. 


WORKS BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE CLAVERINGS, 


With Four Illustrations. Crown8 vo. 3. 6d. 
A Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, as. 6d. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. as. 6d. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, 


AND ROBINSON. 
With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & 00., 15, Waterloo Place. 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF BARSETSHIRE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. 2 vols. 
DR. THORNE. 1 vol. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 1 vol. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 
THE LAST CHRONICLES OF BARSET. 2 vols. 


Each Volume handsomely printed, with a Frontispiece. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193,. Piccadilly. 


NOW READY, 
Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo,, gilt, 1245 pages, Price ros. 6d, 


“OUR SCHOOLS and -COLLEGES.” 


By Capt. DE CARTERET BISSON, M.A. 


(Dedicated to VISCOUNT CRANBROOK.) 


Contains istorical Accoun ll Exis Institutions, and is a standard 
am ; ce yt Educational Question. The 


Authority on every required Examination 
work i is officially recognised by the Queen, and H.R.H. Prince Leopold made 


special allusion to it in his speech at His Grace the Duke of Westminster's; 
on the 16th May last. 





WAGNER and CO., Publishers, 70, Berners Street, W. ; or, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO. 
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‘The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, 1880, price 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

oan Life in the Middle Ages. 


oo Engene Ww » 
ge to Keviaar (from Heine). 
i Drama. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For FEBRUARY, 180c. Price 2s. 6d. 








a 


‘Tee eon in Afghanistan. By Major-General Sir Henny C. Rawiinson, 


Lord Chelms’ord and the Zulu War. By ArcuiBALD Forses. 

The Present Conditions of Art. By G. F. WatrTs, R.A. 

Paganism in Paris. By Ptre Hyacinrue. 

An Eyewitness of John Kemble. Tueopore MARTIN. 

Free and Peasant i p. By Artuur ARNOLD. 

Ritualists and Anglicans. By the Rev. A. F. Nortucots, M.A. 

Our Egyptian Protectorate, By Epwarp Dicey. 

On Historical Psychology. By Henry Sipcwick. f 

Reasons for Doubt in the Church of Rome; a Reply. By the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Carpet. 

Free Trade, Railways, and the Growth of Commerce. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Giapstons, M.P, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


Now Ready, Price 8d., the February Part, 





BEING THE 
FIRST OF A NEW VOLUME, 
CONTENTS: 
Perfumery Farming. The Intoxicating Properties of the 
Studies from Life—‘ Abner.’ eer ; 
A Few Words about the Guides. Effect of Cold on Natives of the 
My Wife’s Inheritance. , Tropics. . 
Recollections of an Anglo-Indian | Recollections of an Equestrian 
Chaplain. Manager. 
E es; by W.C. The Cattle-Ranch in Colorado. 
The Ascent of the Matterhorn. The Association of German Gover- 
The —_ nesses in England. 
Odd Ways of Putting Things. * Expectant Attention.’ — 
Sunshine {and Storm in the East; by Recent. Praguess in Manitoba. 
af Ingenuit ed. 
A Perilcus Adventure in Tierra del | A Few Hists on mestic Nursing. 


uego. A Queer Courtship. 
The American Pencil-Trade. The Month : Science and Arts. 
Animals I have Known and Loved. Five Poetical Pieces. 
And the Introductory Chapters of 
A LIFE’S ATON EMENT. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL may be ordered through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. 
By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


With Portrait, Engraved on Steel by C. H. Jezns, and One Lllustration. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 
THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


eee 2 ee he a ON 2. 


By ARTHUR ARNOLD, 
Author of “ Social Politics,” &>. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 








C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


(NS FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 


| Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, Specifications. Thi 
cop) ing process has been adopted by Her Majesty's peentheat, ene ime 
paid the inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout 
all their Departments. No tedious washing off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 14, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton, 





Jas. 31, 1880, 


-. Now ready, (One Shilling), No. 242, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For FEBRUARY. 
With Illustrations by Grzorce pu Maurier and W. Sma. 
ConTENTs. 
Mademoiselle de Mersac. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. XXXIV. XXX 
area have done for the Indian People. In Two Chapters. IL. § ’ 
An Arc i Revers whe jain Payn. i 
A Visit to Hinbs. mnie é i 
: 


The Siege of Ghuznee. 
White = A Yachting Romance. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. xxi 
to XX 7 ak 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


KING CETYWAYO’S ACCOUNT of ft 
NATION and of the ORIGIN of th 
WAR, from HIS OWN NARRATION, 
through an Interpreter, taken down by or 
of the OFFICERS in CHARGE. 


See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 
Price One Shilling. % 


phe eae 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 244, 
For FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 











CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


x. CETYWAYO’S STORY OF THE ZULU NATION AND THE WAR 

HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. OxitpHant. 
Chapters XIII.—XV. 

noe paren AS A NATIONAL INDUSTRY. By Jans 
H&SNEY. 

STAGE ANOMALIES. By H. SutHertanp Epwarps. 

SOME HINTS ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN. By Professor 
Gsorce G. Ramsay, Glasgow University. 

A NIGHT WATCH. 

THE HALCYON’S NEST. By Rosert Carrp. y 


’ 


VOX we 


MACMILLAN and CO. LONDON. a 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE : 


For FEBRUARY, 188. No. DCCLXXII. Price 2s. 6d, 








ConrTENTs. oaths 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. o 
BUSH LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part III. 
MABEL’S HOLY DAY. 
A WHITE RAJAH. 
REATA; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—Panr. XI. 
TO CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE SHIPK 4 PASS—OcToszr, 1879 
JEMMY BLINKER. 
BRITISH INTERESTS IN IRELAND. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready at all Beoksellers’ and Railway Stations, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 231, for FEBRUARY, 1880. 


CONTENTS. 


I. ADAM AND EVE. By the Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 
Chaps. IV., V., VI. 

Il. DOMESTIC LIFE IN SPAIN. 

III, IN THE WILDS OF GUIANA. 

IV. SHALL I OR SHALL I NOT? 

V. A WILD IRISH GIRL. ss 
VI, CELIA—An Ipvit. (Concluded.) ee 
VII. A LITERARY PUBLISHER. a 
VIII. A CALL UPON KETCHWAYO. 


IX. THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. x 
Linton. Chaps. IV., V. By Mrs. E. Lynn 4 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
een eeensiepeeesnesestneyessstsinnsssetportenennnsesssipnensensipennnmtnpineemsiessnsiistiveiies cseusuiinsti 
IMPORTANT WORK ON PERSIA. 
Just published, price 10s, 6d. Illustrated (post free), 


Y WANDERINGS IN PERSIA. By T. S. 


ANDERSON. With Illustrations and a M i 
Route, the Old and New Scientific Frontier of Aaeadcen ae oid ‘Rovian 
ndary, and the Ad Russian Boundary in Central Asia, and an 
Appendix giving distances between various places. , 


London : JAMES BLACKWOOD and CO., 8, Lovell’s Court, 
Paternoster Row. 
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JAN. 31, 1880. 
THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 








THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


e ha 
ee ies eet received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 


SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2 o'clock, during Jenuary and February. 


Box Office open d from to to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
chum scat oak te Ga in Goan fe advance. be — 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 
(200 Yards from the Angel). 
Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. BATEMAN. 


ORTY THIEVES. Last Nights. Zimes says: 
“Gave re. sate delight to a large juvenile audience.” Daily Tei, A: 
** There ‘is a dul one in this pantomime.” LAST MORNING 
PERFORMANCE TO-DAY, at two p.m. from 7s. 6d. to €d. ; children 
half price. No fees. 


ISS BATEMAN as MARY WARNER, in Tom 


Fh ~ s arent ge Dreme, for a limited See of "nights com- 
s en 
A A MORNING. PERFORMANCE of of "MARY ‘WARNER will Foot 
SATURDAY, FEB, k at two pm, in Aid of the Irish Relief Fund, the entire 
ae to be given. Tickets can now be obtained of Mr, Charman, at the box- 
o 


OTIC. BATEMAN begs to state her 

to produce ries of Shak: — Five, commencing, in 

FEBRUARY, with MACBETH. Due ee be paid, so far as her 

means will permit, to the correctness of costumes, 

ey ie to the selection of the bast artists it is in her rT to 

procu' e trusts, a to great 

oe text. Mrs. Bateman earnestly asks such a ensure of public favour 

for her work as may enable her to re-establish as a Shakespearian Theatre. 
NEW SADLER’S ELLS. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
Scientific inion gi as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
VALUE, BRYCE-WRIGHT, | Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
on, W. 








EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 
Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
Polytechnic, 3¢9. Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, 3 and 
8.30. ‘* Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, v4 stamps; Memory Globe, 


14 stamps. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED from the 2nd 
oi of February, both = inclusive. 
British Museum, a 1889. EDW. A. BOND, 
Principal Librarian. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presip—ENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains go,coo Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various ete 
Subscripti ar, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membershi 
Porgy ng eg gg Country and ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Tent to Half-past Six. Prospectus on appliention. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Earty Printep, anv Curious Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 
SPORTING SKETCHES. 
' AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By ‘“‘BAGATELLE.” 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANZ. 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, D D., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849—1876. 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by ~ — E, B. Micne.z, M.A., 
Barrister-at-law. 


PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 











Now Ready. Price 2d. 


HE AFGHAN POLICY or tHe BEACONSFIELD 
GOVERNMENT AND ITS RESULTS. By Movunrtstuart E. 
Grant Durr, Member for the Eigin District of Burgh, late Under-Secretary 


of State fcr India.—National Press Agency, Limited, 1.6, Shce Lane, E.C 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE W 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATI ONS 


GOALS YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Cheapest 





i the best Sauce. 
Fears no No better Sauce can be made. 


A household Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations. 
CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trapt Marx, Wil'ow Pattern Plate, and 
name, Goopa.tt, Backnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OSDALLS YORRSES sneereees eas bs 
the daintiest Bet weet delicious. ae cultivated cies 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is and i 


“The” snl ~ and - Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
on 
&c., in bottles, 64, a 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 187s. 
Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you 
saw you—but still for a great length of time my si 
| nnd celebrated ‘‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and 
orward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think i 


acceptance 
My sedentary habits as a writer for the ae, &c., very 
exceedingly peevish with = but still no matter what I have, your 
‘* Yorkshire Relish’ always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable— 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
i cin one 8 very Gate pres hy Connor Bese steeped in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so gocd, so useful, and so cheap rie is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 
The Author of ‘* Grace Darling,” ce “ The Wreck of the Royal 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


i 
i 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


Unrivalled for efficiency 
ecom ed by all who have tried it 
Manufactured from the ien 
estimonials innumerable. 
Dispenses with brewer's veast. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The cheapest, because the best. ee eeny household, and an 


inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without pastry 
without butter, “and beactifal light bread without a. toe trial convince 
th of its superiority over 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 18., 2s., 


tins, 
* prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to be the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
rheumatic, &c. Has proved an invaluable and aoe stomachic io all 
‘ering from general debility and loss of appetite. best restorative for ‘he 
kk, young, or aged. Ie is admira atooend Oe Sets aioe, ohh is 


especially suited as a vebicle forthe od ion of cod-liver ol, where the com- 
bined ¢ of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris ht end ciiesaies _A wine glass 


b Gs ar a 
oa emists, Grocers, &c. d., 28., and » per bottle. 
Sold by Chemisty COOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO. Leeds. 
ESTIMONIAL from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 


Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, Lege Deak + Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs.—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, ¥en ete .tn0 gies te 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, 


better than cure.—Vours truly, Emity FarrHFru tt. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, Co., s. 


(,°RD4tLS CUSTARD POWDER. 
licious to Plum Pudding. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OUDALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for makin fecelees custards without “Wil ive less time and at half the 
price. Unequalled for the purposes ineate®, ive the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions ae are implicit! ¢ proprietors entertain the 
qreatess confidence in the artic'e, aoa na it to housekeepers generally 
useful agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it a trial.— 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Groce?s, Chemists, Italian Warehousermen, &c. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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BRAND AND, CO.’S 
CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 
ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Soy ApprEsS — No, 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
P Charing Cross, London, Established 1752. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803). 
x, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Winter Exhibition. 
THE zs 


arosvenoR GROSVENOR GALLERY, 
OPEN DAILY, 


From 1o till 6. 


Admission, One Shilling. 
Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
Gatveries Licntep at Dusk. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Mansion Hovse Buitprincs, E.C., Lonpon. 








GALLERY, 





Oxrorp Street, W. 





ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons yee introduced, and 
Irterest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. o charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 


Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON, 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
** The Madeira of England.” 


A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from the coast. 


Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical supervision. — 
For terms and references apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


A Book worth Reading. “HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH, A 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS.” By One Who Did It. wy AAT 


To be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London ; fC. F. 
CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, South Getcn. nee 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 











Fine Cream Laid Note .. os na ae ‘0 one. - . 
Superfine Cream Laid Note _,. 7 as - ee o 3 © 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. as “8 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. is oe oe ee oe 2 6 
Large Commercial Note Papers é 3%, 48., 58, and 6 6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ros. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 


Dies, sunk by the best artists i ; 
the vanall bes nde ar in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


ss EBRPPS'’S>.. 


(BREAKFAST) 


GAtA 


JAMES EPPS -AND CO.,, 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 



























































MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, ' 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immedi 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which exp 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. : 

London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; ~ 
and New York, 1853. 

CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


sh Nh ht Sine aban SOR 


TESTIMONIAL. 
“ Jan. 27, 1877. 
‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render Ps 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty — 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, s 
“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 





: 
HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). # 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


OTHER PROPERTIES | that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, — 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it % 
compared with most other treatments. As 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, conveni : 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. - 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


e I ‘HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. , 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 


prevent the disease attacking any vital —Sold all i at 
1s. 144d. and as. od. per ens y part.—Sold by Chemists, 


1° ALSO HAS 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Bad 


_ & Legs.—When from injury, feeble circulation, foul blood, or neglected 
chill, inflammation, succeeded by ulcerations, has attacked the lower limbs, the 
sufferer may ten for a cure, without fear of disappointment, to Holloway's 
celebrated Ointment, whose fame for such disorders has resounded throughout 
the habitable globe, and testimonials in all languages have been received 
universally praising this celebrated Ointment. In all old cases, Holloway’s Pills 
should be taken while his unguent is used ; both ther are most effective, 
and the cure is accomplished painlessly and readily. Under their joint curative 
influence the worst wounds or ulcers assume a more healthy character, and 
shortly begin to fill up or contract and soundly heal. 











F GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
R Y's —— 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

. OC OA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”— Standard. 

| GUARANTEED PURE. 
F rvy’s ea 

| FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. @ 
C OCOA. | Pure Cocoa only. 





The Supe:fluous Oil Extracted. 
| J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 
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EVANS, SONS, AND ©0.S° 
EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL. 


Containing 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil; and 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL with HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Céd-Liver Oil and 4 grains of Hypophdsphite of Lime. 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER 


OIL with PHOSPHORUS. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 percent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 1-30th of a grain of Phosphorus, 


__ Special attention is drawn to the above preparations being the only ones introduced of the kind in which the flavour of the Cod-Liver 
Oil, which is so objectionable to many patients, is entirely concealed by means of simple aromatics, 


[No Alkali is used in the emulsification. ] 


The Emulsified Cod-Liver Oil can be taken with water or milk, with which it readily mixes, and is easily digested by the most 


delicate invalids. 


In Bottles—r lb., 3s.: % Ib., ts. 9d- each. 


Wholesale, 24s. and 14s. per dozen. 


EVANS, SONS, AND CO., 56, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON—EVANS, LESCHER, AND WEBB, 60, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
MONTREAL, CANADA—H. SUGDEN, EVANS, AND CO. 





HENRY A. IVORY & C0. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


28, Holborn Viaduct. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. — {Pge and, Harmonium on one 
Orchestral [ron Frame , Piano,— {Pithet Instrument can, be played 
Orchestral Iron. Frame. Piano.= {4mirably adapted for Church or 


nm Orchestral fron Frame Piano.= {Pees ar4 mot Simple in me- 


STEAM FACTORY, 


woop areen, n,| Urehestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Prat age “nt Of thls 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, se2, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fe small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 

TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficeent.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other tions, has not any unpleasant smell. 

KINGSTON LOTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 


1s. 6d. 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R.-W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreuz. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. _ 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. Ww. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 7 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEU MATIC OILS are for outward application only. . 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. ‘ 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pairs which long 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W, R, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, | 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
- SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO is the cure for RHEuMATISM, Nevratora, Gout, 
Sciatica, Graver, Lumpaco, Sick and Nervous HEaAp- 
ACHE, as proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials. 
is a vegetable remedy; can be taken by both young 
and old, and by persons of the most delicate constitution without 
change of diet. 
is the ORIGINAL SPECIFIC for the above complaints ; 
it has been tried and approved of by the Medical Profession, 
; and has been spoken favourably of by the Public Press. 
TIC-SANO. 


*‘Undoubted remedy.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.” — Morning Post. 
“ A most wonderful and sure cure.”—Morning Advertiser. 
Fos Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.”—Cour¢ 


urifies the blood, strengthens the system, and so 
TIC-SANO a oteoll eaahaittes ‘seen ee 
Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 


Prices, 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. Of all the principal Chemists. 


JOYCE AND CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sorz Acenrs. 





WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


or, Chemical Food of Health. 


ever-failing specific Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Debility, 
‘aes Resets Sl Seanaia affords Immediate Relief, and in 
most cases effects a permanent Cure. 


Sold only in bottles, 2s. 9d., 55., 11s., and 2Is, Of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeepathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane Street, London. 





Patentees of the New “ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 
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~ MISS - BRADDON’S - se NOVEL. 


- In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


STORY OF : a 


BARBARA 


fier Splendid Misery, and Hfer Gildea Cage. 
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London : 


JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


NOW AT THE LIBRARIES. 


WORTHLESS 
LAURELS. 


a “A graceful and highly finished work.”—Morning Post. 
story is written with a freshness and 
= “The plot is really well managed.” — Z.caminer. 


LOUIS: 


or, 


A STORY OF THE STAGE. 


BY EMILY CARRINGTON. 
Three vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 64. 


not put spasmodic.” —Scotsman. 
% that are not Put on or Fresh and clever, and fuil of good sentiment,” —Britisk Quarterly Review. 


DOOMED 10. THE CLOISIER. 


A Tale of Religious Life in the Time of Louis XIV. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


By mM. J. 


Sa 2 2. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO DEAN. STANLEY. 
Three vols., crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. 


“ A historical novel of exceptional merit and interest. "—Scotsman. 


“The slot is deeply dramatically interesting, eseumnionaly so in the last two volumes, and the style is remarkably elegant and choic>, the language being 


ahroughout terse and, to use the term, ‘ crisp.’ “— Mormng P 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


MESSRS. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN’S 
NEW LIST. 


CRIMM (JACOB). Teutonic Mythology, 


translated from the fourth edition, with notes and appendix, by 
STALLYBRASS ; in 3 vols. Vol 1., 8vc, cloth extra, rss. 


ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature. 


By 1-3 EBOTH, and edited by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer 
y to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 100 highly finished coloured plates. 
Sener royal 16mo, extra half persian gilt, gilt top. 5s. (Ready. 


BAGATELLE. Sporting Sketches at 
Home and Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. [Ready. 
“ A cheerful, capital little book.... never prolix or wearisome.”—Court 
‘Circular. 
** When telling us strange anecdotes of his friends, sketching manners, and 
customs, and personal ventures with a keen eye for peculiarities and a 
— vivacity. * Bagatelle’ isas chatty and agreea fe companion as could be 


fo -in parts, he is simply irresistibly comic. "—The Country, October 4th. 
CAZSAR. 


KAMPEN’S Fifteen Maps 


coloured) itlustratin ing C SAR’S GAELIC WAR, with sreeeiaere text. 
y J. S. STALLYBRASS, royal, 4to, cloth, extra, 6s. (Ready. 


ALICE, And Other Fairy Plays for Children, 


comprising a dramatised version (under sanction) of Lewis Carroll’s Aice 
IN WONDERLAND, and THRouGH THE LooktnG-GLass, Snowprop, THe 
Bear-Painck, and THE Princess WHO NgVER LauGuHep ; by KATE 
FRILIGRATH-KROEKER. Illustrated by-eight plates and four picture 
initials. By Mary SIBREE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


MUELLER’S Life of Field Marshal Count 


Moltke. Edited by Capt. Hozier. Portrait, post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** Of absorbing interest to all.”"—Z.2aminer. 


Full Lists of New Books issued and in preparation for 
the coming season will be sent on application. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, Publishers, 
Paternoster Square, E. 


The Criminal Code of the Jews. 


(ACCORDING TO aves TAL a? MASSECHETH 
YNHEDRIN 


Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gasette, with Additions. 
By PHILIP B. BENNY. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


[Now Ready. 
13, Waterloo Place. 


In one volume, Royal 8vo. 1530 pages, Price 42*. 
PrOPPeRs PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE, for 1880, 


“Itis lucid, reliable, admirably arranged, splendidly printed—a volume which 
must be placed in all libraries, public as well as private.”—-Whitehall Review, 


Now Ready, Royal 8vo. Price 25s 
HE PEERAGE AND ORDERS OF KNIGHT- 
HOOD for 1880, by JOSEPH FOSTER. 
Also Royal 8vo. Price 25s. 


HE BARONETAGE AND KNIGHTAGE | for 


1889, by JOSEPH ‘FOSTER. se a Supplemen Chapter 
entitled ‘* Chaos,” containing Notes on doubtful Baronetages. po 


Westminster: NICHOLS & SONS, 25, Parliament Street. — 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


— Legislation and the Drink Traffic. By Professor W. STANLEY 
EVONS. * 

On the Pedigree of Man. By Dr. Ravcuirra. 

Agricultural Prospects in England, Canada, and the United States. By 


Francis Paek. 
The Truth about the Indian Famine of 1877-78. By Lieut.-Colonel Osborn 


The New Ficticn. By Henry Hovpeacu. 


The First Murder and the Founding of the First City. By Fraancors Lenor-— 


MANT. 

The Geography of Living Creatures. Ey Professor Mivarrt. 

Some Forgotten As of the Irish Question. By the Rev. Matcotm MacCo tt. 
Usu By the Bishop oF MANCHESTER. 

"Y (By Joun Ruskin, D.C.L. 


* Contemporary Life and Thought in Turkey. By an Eastern STATESMAN. 


STRAHAN AND CO. LIMITED. 34, Paternoster Row. 





Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., 5. Drury Court, St. Mary-le-Strand; and Published Strand, London, 
Couaty of Midéleonn, --Sarvanay, January 3%, 1880, oa _ nor 


“THE WORLD.” 4 
The New Novel by the Author of ‘‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Vixen,”’ &e. a 
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